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E flatter ourſelwes that the follrw- 
ing little Treatiſe, wherein the 
| Rudiments of the Science are laid 
down in the plaineſt Manner poſſibli, 
may be of fame Service to the Britiſh 
' Youth, as it will diffuſe a Light over 
their Underſtanding, alſiſi their Rea» 
ſoning Powers, and lead them on to 
fuch Improvements in Knowledge as 
are to be expected from Years of Ma- 
furity, | | | 
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PREFACE.- 


Logic indeed, as formerly taught by 
the Scheebmen, was of little Uſe but 
to farnifh the Tongue with. Nebate and 
Controverſy : and therefore many People 
bave entertained /uch a Prejudice a- 


i gainft it, as to think this, uſeful Art 


wot everthy of their Notice, much {eſs 
of toe Study and Application it requires. 
But, as a Modern Legician (to whoſe 
excellent Writings we own ourſelves in- 
debted) obſerves, © True Logic is not 
de that noiſy Thing that deals all in 
t Diſpute and Wrangling, to which 
« former Apes had debaſed and con- 


| © fined it; yet its Diſciples muſt 


*«. acknowledge alſo, that they are 
* taught to vindicate and defend the 
« Pruth, as well as to fearch it out. 
tt True Logic doth not require a long 
t Detail of hard Words to ' amuſe 
„ Mankind, and to puff up the Mind 
« with empty Sounds, and a Pride of 


PREP ACK 
© falſe Learning; yet ſome Dis 
ce ſtinctions and Terms of Art are- 
*. neceſſary to range every Idea in 
„its proper Claſs, and to keep our 
« Thoughts from Confuſion. The 
% World is now grown ſo wiſe as not 
« to ſuffer this valuable Art to be 
« engroſs'd by the Schools. In ſo po- 
lite and knowing an Age every Man 
% Reaſon will covet ſome Acquain- 
« tance with Logic, fince it renders its 
% daily Service to Miſaem and Virtue, | 
„ and to the Affairs of common Life, | 
as well as to the Sciences.” 8 
To enforce this mutter a litile farther, 
let it. be conſidered, that RxASON is 
the Glory of Human Nature, a Gift 
evhich the awiſe Creator has beſtogo d upon 
all Mankind; though all are not favour d 
with it. by Nature in an ual Degree: 
But the acquired Improvements it 
in different Men make a much greater 
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has made, Nay, abe may venture to af- 
firm, (as the judicious Author jufl quoted 
oberes) that the Improvement of this 
noble Faculty has *« raiſed the Learned 
* and the Prudent in the European 


„ Woild almoſt as much above the 


«© Hottentots and other Savages of A. 
& frica, as thoſe Savages are by Na- 
ture ſuperior to the Birds, the Beaſts, 
and the Fiſhes.” 

Woo to teach us the right Uſe of 
dur Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, and 
the Improvement of them in ourſelves 
and otvers, is the Buſineſs and the End 
% Logic: And it is by a proper Culti- 


enabled to diſtinguiſb Good from Evil, 
as well as Truth from Falſhood ; both 
awhich Things are of the greateſt Concern 
axd Importance, whether wwe regard our 
x a ep Hap- 


Diftin#ion betexeen them than Nature 


wation of our Reaſon that wwe are better 


—  —— — 


PREFACE. 
Happineſs in this Life, or our eternal 
Happineſs hereafter, 8 
I believe it will not be diſputed, that 
the Purſuit and Acquiſition of Truth 
1 of infinite Importance to Mankind. 
By this ave become acquainted with the 
Nature of Things, and their various 
Relations to each other: By this ave 
a ſcober our Duty to God, and to our 
Fellow- Creatures: By this we arrive 
at the Knowledge of Natural Religion, 
and learn to confirm our Faith in Divine 
Revelation. I a Word, our Wiſdom, 
Prudence and Piety, our preſent Conduct 
and our futære Hope, are all influenced 
(in ſome Degree or other) by the Uſe of 
our rational Powers in our Enquiries af- 
ter Truth. | 
But perhaps it may be aſted, Of what 
Neceſlity is the Art of Logic ? Can- 


not a Man form his Judgments aright, 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, con- 


duct himſelf prudently, and arrive at a 
State 
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PREFACE; 
State of Virtue and Happineſs, with; 
out underſtanding all the technical 


[| which Logicians have invented? Tes, 
certainly: It muſt be acknowledged, that 
} the Share of Common Senſe, which Men 
enjoy as reaſonable Beings, generally 
praves ſufficient to conduct them in the 
' ordinary Aﬀairs of Life; but it is a 
[ | higher Advancement and a farther Ag 
' fflance of our rational Powers, that is 
' defrgned by and expeated from Artificial 

| Logic: And a little Conſideration will 
cenvince any one, that it requires ſome 
4 Si, ariſing from Art and Experience, 
a2 evell as a natural Strength of Un- 
| derſtanding, 70 carry our Enquiries be- 

| yond the mort obvious Generalities of 

| a Subject, io follvau it through all the 

| 1 Igntricacies and Objections that may 
aariſe, and to clear the Conſiſtency of 

| Jt in all its Parts, So that let a Man's 
Strength 


Language and Formality of Roles 
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PREFACE, 
"Strength of Genius be ever fo great, if 
he refuſes ta make uſe of that Afjitance 
ewhich is offered him in the Ways of ab- 
ſtruſe and cloſe Reaſoning, he will in- 
fallibly find himſelf either totally loſt, 
or very much bewildered. I; 
By natural Sagacity a Man frequent- 
ly perceives that there is ſomething faul. 
ty or ſopbiſtical in another's Reaſoning, 
2 is incapable at the fame time of di/- 
covering wwhere the Fault lies. In ſuch 
Circumſlances it muſi be very defirable 
to Bade the Mark pointed out preciſely, 
againſl which all his Force —_ be” 
lewelled, to have his Thoughts put into 
uch a regular Train as may enable him 
to unravel the Difficulty, apprehend the 
true State of the Queſtion, and tho- 
roughly examine and weigh its Conſe- 
quences. Every one, I believe, who 
makes any Pretenſions to good Senſe, will 
endeawaur to form to himſelf a rational 
Method of thinking and arguing ; and 
| | when 


" PRBEFACE: 
*wvhen once he has attain'd it, I dare jay 
be will not repent of the Trouble that it 
rf him. A 
We acknowledge farther, that in 
Diſcourſes upon ordinary Matters ave 
Have no Occafgon to be at the Pains of 
continually applying a common Stand- 
ard, or tying ourſelves up to the Strict- 
neſs of Scholaſtic Forms, in order to 
perceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, and thereby diftinguijh 
Truth from Falſhood : But yet it will 
be found of no ſmall Service to learn 
thoſe general Rules, which are appli- 
cable, as a Teft, to all Reaſoning, 
however varied or diſguiſed by the Ad- 
vantage of Wit or Eloquence. SI. 
* LOGISM (Jays a god Writer en this 
« Subject) is a Meaſure to us in the 
% Management and Diſpoſal of our 
« own Thoughts, and in our Rea- 
„ ſonings and Diſcourſes to others; 
„ where- 
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PREFACE 
wherein we cannot otherwiſe avoid 
Confuſion and Diforder, than by 
conſidering what the Concluſion is 
we would prove, by what Medi- 
ums we would prove it, and to 
which Part of the Argument (Ma- 


40 or, Minor, or Concluſian ) this or that 


+. 
60 
66 
40 
40 
60 
40 
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particular Part of our Diſcourſe re- 
lates. If our Diſcourſe be not al 
ways laid out in the exact Forma» 


lity of Syllogiſm, yet we ſhould 
have a- Kind of Syllogiſtical Plan 
before us; that ſo in every Stage of 
our Diſcourſe we may know where- 
abouts we are, and what we are 
doing. 5 | 


* Sy/llogi/m moreover will be a Mea» 
* ſure whereby to judge of the Dif. 
- courſes of others, pointing out what 


is the Concluſion they offer ts 
prove, what the Premiſſes are 
whereby they prove it, and whe- 
6c. ther 
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PREFACE. 


de ther ſuch Premiſſes do indeed prove 
« ſuch Concluſion. By reducing it to 
Syllogiſm you ſee all the Parts of 


an Argument in Miniature, what 
truly belongs to it, and what is put 
in only for Shew, and Pomp, and 
Amuſement ; and every Part in its 


proper Place and Order, and withal 


what Connection one Part has with 
another.” 


As Syllogiſtical Arguments, / Me. 
avi/e Scholaſtic Diſtinctions are in ma- 
ny Caſts neceſſary to prevent Confuſion, 
and therefore ale ſhould not entirely re- 

ject them, or take Offence at them ewhen 
rightly applied. The Subtilties of Scho- 
lattic Learning have inated of late been 
very much decried, and not without 
Reaſon; but a Man of thoughtful Diſ- 
poſition, Leiſure, and mature Judg- 
ment, will alæarays find nſeful Enter= 
tain;nent among the Writings of the 


mere 


PREFACE. 
more ingenious Schoolmen Where, if he 
des not always acquieſce in their Des 


terminations, yet he will find and ae- 


knowledge © a remarkable Sagacity in 
« canvaſſing a Queſtion ; and though 
« he will ſometimes laugh at the 
« Doubles of their Diſtinctions, and 


—_—_ vx wwe IT "TT 


« the Miſt of Words which they in- 
« duſtriouſly throw over the plaineſt 
Subjects, yet he may from thence 
„be apprized how to guard againſt 
a « the ſame litile Subterfuges and Arts 
5 « of Diſguiſe, which, by Miſappli- 
4 « cation of Language, are every Day 
8 « put in Practice in Matters of Civil 
' * Commerce and Converſation.” 
. Having ſaid thus much of the Uſes 
7 falneſs of the Art of Loscic, it re» 
0 Mains (7 in Conformity to the Method obs 
5 ferved in the preceding Volumes of this 
2 Wark) to give ſame Hiſtorical Account 


The 


of its Origin and Progreſs in the World. 
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Wl - ol Subjefts; and bence he gave his. 


JJC _ 
The firfl Philoſophers avere ſo entire- 
ty bent on the Study of Nature, as 7 
have little Regard to Logical Specu- 
lations. In Pythagoras's School there 
was no Reaſoning but Authority, 20 
Appeal from the Maſter's DiQates ; 
and though que meet auith good Defi- 
nitions ia the Writings of his Followers, 
yet Logic was then unknown, and its 
Rules uncultivated, .. Zeno Eleates 0 
the firſl who found out the natural 
Train of Principles and Conſequences 
in a Diſcourſe, which be formed into 
a regular Art; fo that the Sum of bis 
Logic avas ta ob/erve the Dependence 
and Connection that Propoſitions bear- 
to each other, and accordin gly to range 
them in their natural Order, He made 
v/e c Dialogue, introducing two or more 
Perſons, who by a Courſe of Queſtions 
and Anſwers reaſon'd metbodically upon. 


into Sophiſtry. 


* 
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tiew-invented Art the Name of Dia- 


lectica, auh, Logic retain d after the 
Form of Dialogue was laid aide. But 
Zeno, being a great Maſter of Subtilty, 
too mach perplex'd and embarraſs d this 
Method; and Protagoras, his Scholar, 
reſind upon it, and carried it farther 

Euclid of Megara applies bimſelf 
to the improving of the Subtilties of 
Logic, and introduced a more lively and 
vc hement Manner of Debate; which he. 
carried to ſuch an Extreme, that he 
was reproached as having poſſeſſed the 


People of Megara with a Madneſs of 
Diſputing, by teaching them that e- 


pbiſtical Method which Socrates con- 
demntd. It bas this Euclid and his 
Scholar Eubulides that invented thoſe 
Sophiſms awhich were afterwards /o 
much celebrated in the Schools, though 
in reality they have nothing in them but 
fs KF . a 
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P RK F AUB. 
their Acuteneſs, {as the Sorites, the 
Dilemma, c.) rogether avith all that 
Chicane of Diſpute 2vh7ch brought Lo- 
gic into Contempt at Athens, and obliged 
Socrates to exp/e and ridicule it, in or- 
"der to undeceivie ile Pecple, 
 Netwithfianding what wwe have ſaid 
Zeno, Ciceto makes Socrates the 
ET Fl Logic, which he /ays - he 
fetch'd from Heaven for the Benefit 
of Mankind. In ect, this Phinnjo- 
pher made à Syſtem Fall the Prece fs 
of” the Art, and demon/lrated the U '/e 
and true Practice of them in his fami- 
liar Converfation. He auret? nothing ; 
but Plato has pre/- raved ite Logic of 
lis Mafter, which has nol bing pecul ar 
as lo the diſputative Pat, if which 
Socrates had bat a wery mean © 80 un. 
* the Socratic Method of & putting 
re have give n Eaumplis in the fulloæu- 
ing {reatije; bat ut has been cles wed, 
that 


| PREFACE. 
that Socrates in his Reaſoning applied 
himſelf more to Queſtions than Anſwers, 
becauſe the Character of his Genius was 
fitter to raiſe Doubts than to reſolve 
them. 

Till awe come to Ariſtotle, ave meet 
with nothing fix'd and regular in Lo- 
gie. It was this great Genius that firft 
diſcovered the Way of arriving at Sci- 
ence by the Evidence of Demonſtra- 
tion, and of proceeding to ſuch Demon- 
tration, in a geometrical Method, 
the concluſive Form, , the infallible 
Rule of SyYLLoGI8M. Jn the Compo- 
ſition of Syllogiſms {he obſerves) 


there muſt be nothing falſe in the Mat- 


ter, nolhing vicious in the Form; and 

the Rules he has laid daun concerning 

them have been allowed by the Learned 

to be juſt and ſolid, and agreeable to the 

natural Courſe of Reaſon. Ft 7s true, 

the chidf Aim and Scrpe of Ariftotle's 
| 7 B 
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PREFACE. 


Logic is not fo much to teach Men the Ari 


ef true Reaſoning, as to enable them to 
bring falſe Arguments 70 à proper Trial 
and Scrutiny, and to guard againſt the 
an PN which co then in V. ogue, and 
ewhich be employs hi; Art ta detect and 
defeat. 
Tue Stoics refined more upon Logic 
than all the other Sects of Philoſo- 
phers; and ſeem to have armed them- 
fetver wxith all its Thorns, and com- 
menced the moſt formidable Wranglers 
bf the Schools, to ſupport their vain and 
extravagant Notions. To this Pur- 
oſe they invented new Modes of Syl- 
ogiſm, % natural than theſe of Aril- , 
totle, but more cunning and captious. 
T hey pretend, that Chry ſippus Himſelſ, 
one of their Sec, wrote no liſi than 
three hundred Volumes n the Art 
of Logic; but bis Refinements (as 
Seneca has objeried) only tended , 
| crea 


revived by the Nominaliſts many * 


ficral than that of Zeno, aud carri 


PREFACE 
Break and enerate its maſculine Spirit. 
Thus their. Logic became flight and 
ſuperficial, being liitle more than a 
Diſpute about de and their Sig- 
nification; and this laid the firft Foun- 
dation of that Philoſophy which war 


after. However, Ariſtotle's Works 
ing concealed from the Public, the Logic 
of Zeno remained u long time chiefly in 
4 ogue, and was out of the firſt that Wal 
taught at Rome; e Subtilties where- 
of Plautus has humorbuſly expoſed in his 
Comedies, aud Cicero ia many Places of 
his eee. © 
Epicurus's Method of Reaſoning, whe 
did not approve of the Niceties and 
Quibbles of tbe Stoics, was feſt arti» 


on with greater Simplicity, He &new 
nothing of the analytical Method of 
Diviſion aud of Argumentation, evhich - 


\ 
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PREF'A'CE. 
indeed rendered him weak and little in 
Difputes. In ſearching after Truth 
be proceeded only by the Senſes, which 
be term'd the firſt and natural Light 
of Mankind, as Reflection upon the 
Judgment of Senſe was his fecond. 
The Simplicity of his Logic, was in a 
asd Meaſure cauing to the Clearneſs of 
dis Terms; he being of Opinion, {and 
Experience ſbeaus it to be true) that 
the common Source of Diſputes is the 
Ambiguity of Propoſitions. Thus bg 
reſolved all Fallacies and Sephiſms by 
the bare Explication of the Words; 
concluding, that if Men are not quite 
ſtupid, 7hoy muſt needs agree in their 
Sentiments, auhen once they underſtand 
each other's Meaning. 2 a Word, a 
Soundnefs and Simplicity of Senſe, 
afified with ſome natural Reflection. 
awas all the Logic of Epicurus, wha 
9 OE 24 
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va; not very Curious about Modes and: 
Forms. 3 

Wim ihe Writings of Ariſtotle, 
ewuhich had lain tid for many Apes, 
Were once diſeover d, his Method of 
Reafonin g Was generally follow'd, as 
the moſt ſolid and certain, and in its 


Lighejt Perfection, by the Invention if 


Syllogiſm. Galen, who had formed 
Same different Netions of Logic, at 
length  acquieſced in that of Ariſtotle, 
and contributed much to ſpread its Re- 
putation. Simplicius, Ammonius, and 
others among thy Greeks ; St. Auſtin, 
Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, and ma- 
ny more of the Latins, (not to men- 
tion the Arabians) died Arillotle's 
Legic as their P attern and Original. 
On this Model the Schoolmen formed 
their Character, who (to the Shame of 
Reajen) riign'd with too long and too 
abjalute à daray; but though they fell 
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PREFACE. 

into a Divifon of Nomivaliſts ang 
Realiſts, yet both Parties proceeded upon 
Ariſtotle's Principles in their Debates. 
Laurentius Valla undertook to reform 
the Ariſtotelian Logic, by reducing the 
Ten Predicaments to Three, and by 
cut ing off the third Figure of Syllo- 
giſm; but his enterprize did not ſuc- 
cerd. Ludovicus Vives attempted ano- 
ther Sort of Reformation, ( chiefly with 
respect to the Schoolmen) but <vith no 
better Succsſs. And as fir Peter Ramus, 
ao laid down the Plan of a new 
Logic, he has rather ſpoiled than amend- 
ed what he has borrow'd frem Ariſtotle. 
Cardan compoſed a Logic from the Stock 
bf bis Predecefſors, which has litile ꝓa- 
luable in it but Ariſtotle's geometrical 
Method. | 

Smigleſius, à Jeſuit, 7s one cf the 
laſt that has æuritten on Ariſtotle's Lo- 
gic, ewhich he bas done with a great 


neal 
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deal of Juſtice and Clearneſs: Buy 
Van Helmont i a Logical Treati/e 
has extrawagantly pretended to OVEr=s 
throw the Si ſtem of Ariſtotle, without 
any Greund to [report his o 7. Deſ- 


cartes began a Logic, which he left 


unfiniſhed, and which his Followers 
hade endeavoured to illuſtrate and in- 


prove. M. Rapin reckons him the belt 


Notionaliſt among the Moderns, what- 
ever he delivers being well conceived, 
and diſaucring that Depth of Medi- 
tation avhich awas his peculiar Excels 
lence. According to the ſame Critic, 
„of the modern Treatiſes of Logic, 
+ the moſt accompliſhed in all its 


« Parts is that which Peter Maunyer, 


* a Phyſician of Grenoble, has pub- 
« liſhed. on the Works of Honoratus 
% Faber the Jeſuit. What he bas 


« written on the Art of Syllogiſm 


and Confequence, which is his main 
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PREFACE 

Buſineſs, is an original in its Kird : 
No Man has ever carried theſe 
Speculations farther, or has more 
« exhauſted the Matter, by reciting 
« the almoſt infinite Modes and Con- 
«© nections of the Syllogiſtic Terms.” 
To him therefore, and other Writers of” 
the ſame Kind, we refer thoſe who are 
doſerous of being acquainted with ſuch 
Speculations in their utmoſ} Extent. As 


for our Parts, our Deſign being calcu- 


lated for tbe Inſtruction of Youth, ad 
4% introduce them to an Acquaintance 
ewith the Art of Logic, as it js now 


taught amongſt us, freed from the Ob. 


ſcurity which covered it for man 95 Ages, 


we have chiefly follow'd the Steps of 
our learned Countryman Dr. Watts, 


evhoſe Treatiſe on this Subject ſeemed beff 


Suited to our Purpoſe, and which has 


deſeryedly met as mn univerſal Hpprobas 
nion. 


Before 


PREFACE, 


Before ate conclude this Preface, wy 
muſt ſay ſomething concerning MET a- 
PHYSICS,. or ONTOLOGY, 4 brief 
Scheme of which aue thought tio improper 
Addition to the Art of Logic. The 
Object of this Science is BEIx d in ge- 
neral; but the greatef? Part of thoſe who 


Have handled the Subjeft ſeem to have 


cor fin d it to Speculations about Subſtan- 
ces purely Spiritual, ſuch as the Soul of 
Man, Angels, and Gop him/elf; for 


which Reaſon Ariſtotle terms it Natural 


Divinity. 


This Philo/opber ſeems ta bave been 


the firſt Founder and Inventor of the 
abſtracted Method of Reaſoning uſed in 
Metaphyſics, and the Confederation of 
immaterial Beings ; for his Predeceſſors 
in Philoſophy delivered ſcarce any Thing 
that was juſt and ſolid on theſe Subjecs, 
Pychagoras indeed js ſaid to have 
I learnt 
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Jearnt the Unity of the Godhead 
from the Hebrews, when he travelled 
into Egypt, and to have taught it . 
the Greeks ; but he likewiſe . 
all the myſterious and viſonary Notions 
of the Egyptians relating to Spirits and 
Jatelligences, auhich they ſuppoſed avere 
inweflied with fine and ſubtil Bodies. 
Plato ro rhis Doctrine from Pythago- 
Tas, and Zeno afterwards tranſcribed 
it from Plato. Apuleius indeed Jays, 
that nobody has ſpoken better concerning 
Spirits aud Divine Matters, zhan Plato 
aud his follcquers : But Heathen An- 
tiquity affords nothing on this Subject, 
compoſed with ſo much Strength of Rea- 
fon as Cicero's Books of the Nature 
of the Gods. The Wriings of the 
later Platoniſts under the Roman En- 
perors on the Subject of Metaphyſics 
are wenk and inuccurate: Nor are the 
Greek Fathers very exact in their 
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PREFACE. 
Di/courſes on Angels and Spirits, on 
account of the falje Nations which many 
7 them: brought out of Plato's School. 


owever," the Being of a God, the 


Immortality of the Soul, he Exiſtence 
of good and evil Angels, and other 
important Truths of Religion, have been 


fo fully revealed, and placed in ſo clear 


a Light, under the Chriſtian In/titution, 
as leaves no Room to entertain a Doubt 
concerning them. But wwe are ram- 


bling à little from ⁊ubat relates to our 
3 * Purpaſe, and it is Time to re- 


turn. | xe. 

Many and large Volumes have been 
 epritten on the Subje? of Metaphy- 
ſics; and a whole Tribe of Commen- 
tators have employed their Pens upon 
| Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics in particular, 
awvhich avere taught and admired in the 
Schools for many Ages, though his moſt 


zealous Defenders allow them to be the 
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PREFACE. 


moſt imper feet of all his Works. But 
this Science (as well as Logic) was 
_ brought into Contempt by the aſt Mul- 


titude of rade and barbarous Terms, 


of obſcure and perplexed Definitions, 


of dry ana barren Conceptions and 

eaſonings, with which the Schoolmen 
had embarraſſed it, but from which it 
has. been reſcued by modern Writers on 
the Subject, and therefore ſhould not be 


entirely thrown aſide as of no manner 


of Uſe or Signification. Our Ontology 


75 only a ſhurt Sketch of the Science; 


but ave thought our Logic avould not be 


compleat quithout it, as they are near- 
ly related a even connected awith 
gach other. M induce the Reader to 
the Study of Ontologv, ave ſpall give 
him the Seatiments of Dr. Watts en this 
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Head, with aubich awe ſhall conclude 
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PREFACE. 
In order (Jays he) to make due 
Enquiries into all the Particulars 
which go towards the compleat and 
comprehenſive Idea of any Being, 
the Scieace of Ontology is exceed. 
ing neceſſary. This is what was 
wont to be call'd the i, Part of 
Meta ęhyſics in the Peripatetic Schools. 


Tt treats of Being in its moſt general 


Nature, and of all its Mections and 


Relations, I confeſs the old Popifh 


Schoolmen have mingled a Number 
of uſeleſs Subtilties with this Sci- 
ence ; they have exhauſted their 
own Spirits, and the Spirits of their 
Readers, in many laborious and 
intricate Trifles, and fome of their 
Writings have been fruitful of 
Nemes without Ideas, which have 
done much Injury to the facred 
Study of Divinity, Upon this 
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PREFACE. 
Account many of the Moderns 
have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the 
whole Science at once, and thrown 
Abundance of Contempt and Rail- 


lery upon the very Name of ME- 


TAPHYSICS : But this Contempt 
and Cenſure is very unreaſonable ; 


for this Science ſeparated from. 
ſome Ariſtotelian Foole: ies, and 
« fcholaſtic Subtilties, is ſo neceſſary. 


to a diſtinct Conception, ſolid 


Judgment, and juſt Reaſoning on 


many Subjects, that ſometimes it is 
introduced as a Part of Logic, and 
not without Reaſon. And thoſe, 


. who utterly deſpiſe and ridicule it, 


either betray their own Ionorance, 


or will be ſuppoſed to make their 


Wit and Banter a Refuge and Ex- 
cuſe for their own Lazineſs. Yet 
thus much I would add, that the 
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« later Writers of Ontolagy are gene- 
« rally the beſt. on this Account, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of Losie and its Parts. 


Q. W I is Loc ic? 

A. It is the Art of Think- 
ing and Reaſoning juſtly, or of making 
a right Uſe of the Faculties of the Mind 
in our Enquiries after Truth, and the Com- 
munication of it to others. | 

Q_ Whence is the Term derived? 
A. From the Greek Word Logos, Diſ- 


cour/e. | | 
Q. Into 
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( 2] 
Q. Into how many Parts is Logic di- 
vided ?- | | 

A. Into four, becauſe ſo many Fa- 
culties or Operations of the Mind are 
more immediately concerned therein. 

Q Which are thoſe? 

A. Perception, Judgment, Reafoning; 
and Diſpeſition; each of which ſhall 
be treated of in Order. 
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Of PERCEPTION. 


Q your: is PxrRcEeTION? 
A. Perception, Copa 

or Apprebenſion, is that 42 (or rather 
Paſſiun 450 of the Mind whereby it be- 
comes conſcious of any thing, or forms 
an Idea of the Objects ſet before it. 
Q What is treated of in this firſt 
Part of Logic, which is grounded on 
Perception ? 
A. The firſt Part of Logic treats of 
all Sorts of eas. 
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CHAT. 1 


Of the Nature of Ip EAs in general. 
Q. HAT is an Ida? 


A. A Notion, Image, or 
Repreſentation of any Thing, as con- 
ceived by the Mind, — Thus, for In- 
ſtance, if we think of a Hor/e, a Pigeon, 
or any other Object; the Notion or Image 
thereof, which is formed in the Mind, is 
called the Idea of a Horſe, a Pigeon, &c. 
Q. Whence is the Term Idea de- 
rived? | | 
A. From the Gree: Word eiae, to 
ſee; becauſe the Mind perceives and 
ſees, as it were, within itſclf the Ob- 
ject about which it is employed. 
Q. How do we come by our Ideas,? 
A. The Mind gains all its Ideas ei- 
ther from Senſation or Reflection; that 
. is, 


[51 


is, either by means of the Senſes, or 
by reflecting on its own Operations, and 
obſerving what paſſes within itſelf. 
Thus, for Inſtance, by Seeing, we ob- 
tain the Ideas of Colours; by Hearing 
we have thoſe of Sounds; by Taſting 
we get thoſe of Bitter, Saueet, Sour, &c. 
And from the latter Source, i. e. from 
turning our Thoughts inward upon the 
Actions of cur own Souls, ariſe the 
Ideas of Aſjent, Diſſent, Tudging, Rea- 
fon, Underſtanding, Will, &c. But of 
the Origin of our Ideas we ſhall fay 
more hereafter. | | 


A 


Of the OBJecTs of Perception. 


Th HAT is an Oꝶjec of Per- 
5 ception? 1 wr 
A. It is that which is rgſented in 
the 
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6 F . 
the * that which is the Archetype 
or Pattern, according to which the Idea 
is formed. : 
Q. Have theſe Ob je. no other 
Name? 
A. Yes; all Objects of our Ideas 
are called Themes, whether they are 
Entities Or Non- enlities, that 1 Is, Beings 
or Nat-beings ; for Non-exiſtence may 
be propoſed to our Minds, as well as 
real Exiſtence or Being. 
Q. How is Being uſually conſider d. 4 
A. Being is generally conſidered un- 
der the Piſtinction of Sub/ance and 
Mode. 
„ Q. What is a Saorance ? 
A. Ir is a Being which JSubfifts by it- 
felf; that is, has an Exiſtence of its own, 
a /eparate Exiſtence, independent of any 
other created Being. 
Q. What do you mean by this In- 
dependence ? 

A. Al 


EF) 


A, All that I mean is, that a Sub- i" 


ance cannot be annihilated, or utterly 1 
deſtroyed and reduced to Nothing, by _ | 
any Power inferior to that of its ** 
tor; though its particular Form, Na- 


ture, and Properties may be altered and Iii 


deſtroyed by many inferior Cauſes. 
Thus, for Example, Nod may be 
turned into Fire, Smake, and Abbes; a 
Houſe into Rubbiſh, and Water into Ice 
and Vapour; but the Subſtance or Mat- 
ter of which they are made ſtill remains, 
tho' the Forms and Shapes of it are very 
much altered, Let a Sub/fance under 

as many Changes as you pleaſe, yet ſtill 


it is a Subfance ; and in this Senſe it e- 


pends upon God alone for its Exiſtence. 
Q. How many Kinds of Subſtances 
are there ? __ | | 
A. They may all be comprehended 

in the general Diviſion of ſpiritual and 
eorporeal ; that is, what we COMM: 
5 y 


TS) 
ly underſtand by the Words Body and 
Spirit. 


diſtinguiſhed ? 

A. Yes; they are diſtinguiſhed into 
Simple and Compound, Pure and Mixed, 
Animate and Jnanimate. 
Q. What are Simple Subſtances ? 
A. Thoſe which have no Mixture 
or Compoſition in them of different 
Natures. Such are either Spirits, and 
in this Senſe Gov is called a Simple Be- 
ing; or the Elments of natural Bodies, 


conſit. 

. What is meant by Compound Sub- 
ſtances ? 

A. Such as are made up of two or 
more ſimple ones. So every Thing 
in the whole material Creation, that 
can by the Art of Man be reſolved 
inta 


Q. But are Subſtances no otherwiſe | 


that is, thoſe firf Principles or Corpuſ- 
cles of which all Bodies do originally 
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into different Subſtances, is a Com- 
pound Body in a Jeon optical Senſe. 

Q. Are the Words Simple and Com- 
poind wor in any other Senſe? + 

A. Yes; in a wulgar Senſe a Needle 
is called a Simple Body, being made 
only of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife 
is a Compound, becauſe its Haft or 
Handle is made of Materials different 
from the Blade. | 

Q. What do you mean by Pure and 
Mixed Subſtances ? 

A. Theſe Terms, when applied to 
Bodies, are ſomewhat akin to Simple 
and Compound. So Gold is ſaid to be 
pure, if it has no Alloy, no Mixture 
of other Metal in it: But if any other 
Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, 
it is called a mir d Body or Subſtance. 

Q. What is underſtood by Animate | 
Subſtances ? | 

A. Such as are endued with Life 
and Senſe ; as all Sorts of Animals, 

viz. 
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-viz. Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, &C. 
Vegetables are allo. reckoned amongſt 
animated Subflances, having within them | 
a Principle of Life (as it may be called) 
whereby they grow, increa/e, and pro- 
duc their Species, though void of Sen- 
ſation. Such are Trees, Herbs, Plants, 
& c. 

'Q What is meant by Inanimate Sub- 
ae ces? 
A. Thoſe which have no L. N nor 
Teaſe; as, Earth, Air, Water, &c. 
| . I am ſatisfied as to Subſtance ; 
vor what do you underftand by a 

Move? 

A. A Made (or Manner if Being) 
is that which cannot ſubſiſt u and by 
«zt/4If;, as a Subſtance does, but belongs 
10 and ſubſiſts by the Help of fone 
Subſtance; which, for that Reaſon, is 
called its Sybjef.——In other Words, 
A [iTode has no Exiſtence of its own, 

5 : but 


but depends on ſome Subſtance for its 


[11] 


very Being. | 
Q. In what Manner does Maas de- 


pend on Subſtance ? 


A. Not as a Being depends on its 
Cauſe, (for ſo Subſfances themſelves de- 
pend on Gop their Creator) but a 
Mode mult neceſlarily exiſt in ſome 


Subſtance, or it cannot exiſt at all. 


Thus Shape is a Mode of Body, and 
cannot ſubſiſt without it; as Know- 
ledge is 8 Mode of the Mina, on which 
it is equally dependent: For were 
there no Body or Matter, there could 
be no Shape; and were there no Mind 
or Spirit, there could be no ſuch thing 
as Knowledge. 1 | 

Q. Can't you give one familiar In- 
ſtance, to explain the Difference. be- 
tween Mode and Subſtance? 

A. Yes; if we reflect on a round 
Piece of Wax, it is plain the Wax is 
a Thing which may ſubſiſt without 

| D 2 | that 


AT] 
that Roandne/s : Make it /quare, trian- 
gular, alter its Figure never ſo much, 
. yet till it is Wax; and for this Reaſon 
we call it a Sub//ance, On the con- 
trary, the Noundneſi is ſo dependent 
on the Wax, that it cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out it, or ſome other Subſtance; for 
we cannot conceive of Reundne/s diſ- 
tin and ſeparate from a reund Body. 
And this is what we denomitate a 
Mode. 
+ 2Q; Are Modes called by. no other 
Name ? 
A. Yes; ſometimes they are called 
Qualities, Attributes, Properties, and He- 
cridents. 

Q. Have not Modes their ſeveral Di- 
viſions, as well as Subftances ? 

A. Ves; they are diflingviſhed into 
various Kinds, as Efential and Accs- 
dental, Abſelute and Relative, Intrinfic 
and Extrir/ic, and leveral others. 

Q. * hat 


[237] 
Q. What is an Eſential Mode? 


A. That which belongs to the very 


Nature or Eſſence of its Subject; as 
So/idity in Matter, Thinking in a Spirit, 


Cc. — Of ential Modes ſome are 
called primary, as Roundneſs in a Globe; 


others ſecondary, as HVolubility or Abt- 


7/5 to roll, which is conſequent upon 


the former. The firſt is called the Dif- 
ference, being the diſtinguiſhing Attri- 
bute of a Globe; and the latter is ter- 
med a Property. | | 

Q. What is an Accidental Mode? 


A. That which is not necgſſary to the 
Being of a Thing, but may be wanting, 


and yet the Nature of the Subje# re- 


main the /ame ; as Smoothne/s or Rougb- 
neſs, Blackneſs or Whitenc/s, Motion or 
Reft, in a Globe or Bowl; for theſe may 

be all changed, and yet the Body re- 


main a Globe ſtill. Such Modes as theſe 
{and no others) are properly called Ac- 
cidents of Bodies. 

D 3 Q. What 
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[14] 
Q. What is meant by Abfolute and 
Relative Modes:? 

A. An abſolute-Mode is that which 
belongs to its Subject, without reſpect 
to any other Being whatſoever: But a 
relative Mode ariſes from the Com- 
pariſon of one Body with another. 
Thus Motion is an abſolute Mode of a 
Body; for I can conſider a Body as 
in Motion, without comparing it to 
any thing elſe in the whole Creation : 

But Swwiftne/7 and Sloaungſi are relative. 
Modes, the Ideas whereof are pro- 
_ duced by comparing the Motion of 
one Body with that of others; as the 
Motion of a Bowl on a Bowling-Green 
1 favift, when compared with a Szail ; 
and it is /ow, when compared with a 
Cannmn-Ball.So alſo Size is an ab- 
tute Mode of a Body, but Greatne/s and 
— are relative Ideas. 


Q What 


[15] 
Q. What is an Intrinſic Mode? 
A. Such as we conceive to be in the 
Subject or Sabſlance itſelf; as when we 
ſay, a Globe is round, in Motion or at 
 Reft; or when we call a Man tall, or 
learned, | Erb ; 5 
Q What is an Extrinſic Mode? 
A That which is not in the Subject 
7t/elf,, but derived from ſomething ex- 
ternal or foreign to it; as when we ſay 
a Thing is defired, lowed, hated, &C.: 
So if I ſay, That Poft lands within a- 
Yard of the Wall, I expreſs a Mode or 
Manner of Being which is not in the if 
Poſt itſelf, but which. it derives from, WM 
its Situation with reſpe& to the Wall. | 
Q. Which are the other Diviſions of 
A. The Diviſion of Modes into I. 
herent or Adherent, Proper or Improper, - 
is ſo much akin' to the laſt, that it 
does not deſerve. to be explained by 
Examples. / 
5 D 4 Q. Are 
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Q. Are there any others that are 
worth taking Notice of? 
A. Yes; it is proper to obſerve, 
that Acbion and Paſſion are reckoned. 
among the Modes of Being. By Pa/- 


ion is here meant ſuffering or bearing 


Action; and what /ufers is called the 
e as that which act is termed 
the Agent.— Thus, when a Smith with 
a Hammer ſtrikes a Piece of Iron, 
the Hammer and Smith are both 4 
gents; and the Iron is the Patient, be- 
cauſe it /uffers or receives the Blows of 
the Hammer, as directed by the Hand 
of the Workman. _ 

Q Have you any more to add ? 

A. Yes; Modes are farther. divi- 
ded into eee and Supernatural, 
Civil and Moral. If I ſay, The A- 


poſile Paul awas a Man of hoaw Stature, 


but he was inſpired ;' here his Lowne/s 
Stature is à natural Mode, and his 


being 


[7] 
bring inſpired is ſupernatural. — 
again, if I ſay that /uch a one is an 
hene/? Man and a free Citizen; here 
are two Modes, the one ariſing from 
his Honeſty,” which is a moral Conſi- 
deration ; the other from his being 
free of a City, which is a ik Fei 
vilege. 

Q. Is this all you have to ſay con- 
cerning Modes? 

A. No; I would 8 you obſerve, 
that though the greateſt Part of Medes 
belong to Subſtances, yet there are 
ſome which are only Modes of other: 
Modes: For though they ſubſiſt in and 
by a Subflance as the original Subject 
of them, they are properly and di- 
reftly attributed to ſome Mode of that 
Subſtance, Thus Motion is the Made 
of a Boah, but Swiftne/s and Slowneſs 
ate Modes of Motion: And if I ſay a 
Man walks gracefully, it is plain that 


[18] | 

Motion is his Mode at that Time; but 
Walking is a particular Mode or Man- 
ner of Motion, and gracefully is ſtill a far- 
ther Mode of Walking. 

Q. You have given me a large Ac- 
count of Being or Subſtance, and its 
various Kinds of Modes; but how do. 
you explain the Nature of Not- being, or 
Non-entity ? - 

A. Not. Being will fall under a two-- 
fold Conſideration, as it relates either 
to Mode or Subſtance. oo 

Q. How is it to be conſidered. wich 
reſpe& to SubPance ? | 

A. We may conſider Non-entity as 


1 excluding al/Subfance, and conſequently 


all Modes; and this is called pure Nihi- 
tity or Nothing. 
Q. How is it conſidered with W- 


tion to Modes? 


A. When there is a . Non-entity of 
Modes only, it is conſidered either as 
a mere Negation, or as a Privation, 
Q What 


Lal - - 

Q. What is meant by theſe Terms ? 
A. By Negation we mean the Ab- 
ſence of that which does not naturally 
belong to the Subject; as the Want of 
Sight in a Stone, or of Learning in a 
Fiſherman: But the Want of Sight in a 
Man, to whom it naturally belongs, or 
of Learning in a Phyſician or a Divine, 
who ought not to be without it, is 
called a Privation. So the Sigfulnęſi 

of any human Action is ſaid to be. 
a Privation, as it conſiſts in a Want of 
Conformity to the Law of Gop. 


* * 


CHAP. III. 
r the Jeveral Sorts of IDEAS. 


Her, many Kinds of Ilias are 
there? 
A. Ideas may be conſidered accord- 
ing to their Original, their _— 
their 


Ln} "> 
their Objects, and their Qralities : And 
this fourfold Diviſion will eaſily com- 
priſz-them all. 
Q. How are we to conſider them 
with reſpect to their Ox I GIN AL? 
A. It has been the Subject of a 
great Controverly, Whether any of our . 
1deas be innate or uo, that is, born with 
- #s, and naturally belonging to our 
Minds. This is poſitively aſſerted by 
ſome, but utterly denied by Mr. Locke, 
who (in my Opinion) has ſufficiently 
ſhewn, that all our Ideas are derived 
from Sen/ation and Refeftion ; of which 
I have ſaid ſomething already. —— 
Bat, without entering into this De- 
bate, I think our Ideas, with regard 
to their Original, may be divided into 
three Sorts, viz. Senft ble, e and 
Abftractel. 
Q. What do you mean by Senſible 


ee 4 4 
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A. By /en/ible or corporeal Ideas 1 
mean thoſe which are derived origi- 
nally from our Senſes: Such are the I- 
deas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, am, 
Motions, &c. 

Q. What do you underſtand by Spi- 
ritual Ideas? 8 
A. The Word Spiritual is here uſed 
in a natural, not in a religious Senſe, 
and ſignifies the ſame as mental or in- 
tellectual. Theſe Ideas we gain by re- 
flecting on the Nature and Actions of 
our own Souls, by meditating, contem- 
plating, and obſerving what paſſes with- 
in ourſelves. Such are the Ideas of 
_ Thought, Knowledge, F udgment, * 

Lowe, Fear, Hope, &c. © 

Q_ What are Alftracted Ideas ? | 

A. Theſe are framed by that Ope- 
ration of the Mind which we uſually 
call Alſtraction, whereby we /eparate 
Jome Parts of an Idea from other Parts 
of it, or conlider a NY hf mp in it. 


2 


[22 ] | 

2 ait bont reſpe to the Subject aubere- 
in it reſides. Thus, if we conſider 
Magnitude or Humanity in themſelves, 
or without being attached to any par- 
ticular Body or Perſon, theſe are called 
abſtracted Ideas. Whitene/s is an ab- 
| /raded Idea, when conſidered in gene- 
| ral, and not as reſiding in Chalk, Snoau, 
| Mikk, or any particular Subject whatſo- 
ever. Of the ſame Nature are our Ideas 
of Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Unlikeneſ;, 
Identity, Contrariety, and innumerable 
others. Some indeed have conteſted 
the Reality of any ſuch Ideas as thoſe 
we are ſpeaking of; but to me the Di- 
_ .ftinQion ſeems: to be ſufficiently war- 
ranted : However, I am apt to think, 
that upon a ſtrit Examination even our 
moſt ab/iraFed Ideas will be found to 
owe their Original to wr une” or Re- 


flection. 


Q. How 


[ 23 ] 2. 
Q. How are Ideas diſtinguiſhed wich 
regard to their NATURE? 

A. Into S:mple and Copley; Cam- 
r v and Colle#ive. © 

Q. What is a Simple Idea? 

A. It is one uniform 1a, i 
the Mind cannot diſtinguiſh into π¾²ẽ³ 
or more; ſuch as the Idea of Cold, 
Heat, Red, Blue, Bitter, Sweet, Motion, 
Reft, Thought, Will, &c. for in theſe, 
and others of the like Nature, our moſt 


ſubtil Penetration cannot diſcover any 
Parts or Plurality, . 

Q. What is a- "Complex Idea? 

A. One that is framed by n 
tas or mort fimple Ideas —9 * as 
thoſe of a Square, a Triangle, a Man, 
a Horſe, a Tree, &c. which, though 
often muted as ſingle and diſtine? 
Things, yet, as they are evidently 
compdted of ſeveral Parts, may be 


divided by the Mind into ſeveral Ideas. 


Q. What 


#_ . 

_ Q, What is a Compound Idea? 

A. That which contains ſeveral I- 

deas of a different Kind, whether fmple 
or complex, Such is the Idea of Man, 
as compounded of Body and Spirit; 
of an Electuary, or other Medicine, 
compounded of different Ingredients ; 
and of Harmony, which is made up of 
different Sounds united. oo 
Q. What is a Collective Idea? 
A. That which joins together many 
Ideas of the jame Kind, and conſiders 
them in one View. Such is the Idea 
of an Army which is a Collection of 
Men; of a Town, which is a Collec- 
tion of Houſes; of a Ne/zgay, which is 
a Collection of Flowers; of a Grove, 
which is a Collection of Trees, c. 
But this Diftintion between compound 
and colleFjve Ideas is not accurately 
obſerved, the former Epithet being fre- 
quently uſed inſtead of the latter. 


Q How 


[257 
Q. How are Ideas diſtinguiſhed & ac 
2 to their O3 jc rs? 
nto Particular and enk 
Real and Imaginary. 
Q. What 1s a Barticulas Idea? | 
A. That which repreſents one Ob- 
ject only; and this either indetermi- 
nately, as when we ſay /ome Man, any 
Man, one Woman, another Woman, ſome 
Horſe, another City, &c. or elſe in a 
determinate Manner, as William the Con- 
queror, this Field, that River, the City of 
London, &c, Theſe Ideas, repreſenting 
one particular determinate 'Thing, are 
alſo called Singular Ideas, whether they 
be ſimple, complex, or compound: And 
the Object of a particular Idea, as well 
as the — itſelf, is ſometimes termed, 
an Individual. 
Q. What is an Univer/al Idea ? 
A. That which repreſents a common 
Natary agreeing to many particular 
Things. 


„ 


| | T 26? 5 
Things. Thus a Man, a Tye, a 
Hor /e, are called univer/al Ideas, be- 
cauſe they agree with all Men, Trees, 
and Horſes, | | 
Q. Are not univer/al Ideas diſtin- 4 
guiſhed into two Sorts? | 
A. Yes; into General and Special. 
A general Idea, or Genus, is one d 
common Nature which includes ſeveral 
others. Thus Animal is a Genus, be- b 
"cauſe it includes Man, Horſe, Elephant, { 
Fly, &c. which are alſo common Na- | 
"tures: And Bird is a Genus, as com- ] 
prehending Eagle, Crow, 'Sparrow, 
«Lark, &c.—A ſpecial Idea, or Species, 
is one common Nature agreeing to ſe- 
veral Individuals. Thus Man is a Spe- 
- cies, as agreeing to William, Peter, 
John, &c. and City is a Species, as a- 
greeing to London, Paris, Conſtanti- 
" Hople, '&c,—— Hence it is eaſy to ob- 
" Yerve, that the ſame Idea may be 
"ſometimes a Genus, and ſometimes a 
Spe- 
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fance 


| Q. What is meant by Real Ideas? 


to give any 


far: 


| Operies ; for Bird is a Genus if com- 
pared with . wi Crow, &c. but a 


Species with re to Animal ; and 
Animal is a Species with reſpect to Sub- 


A. They are ſuch as have real O- 
Jes, Which either do or may exiſt, 
according to the preſent State and Na- 
ture of D of which it is needleſs 
xamples. . 
Q. What is meant by Inaginary 
Ideas? | 
A. They are Ideas of Objects which 
never did nor ever will exiſt, accord- 
ing to the preſent Courſe of Nature. 
Such are thoſe of a Flying Horſe, a 
Satyr, a Bee as big as an Elepbant, &c. 
Theſe Ideas are alſo called | fantaftical 
or chimerical. | 5 
Q. How are Ideas diſtinguiſhed with 
reſpect to their QUatiTiEs ? Fo 
hes he Sz: 4am 
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[ 28 ; | 
A. Into Clear or Diſtinck. and 0. 
ſcure or Confuſed; into Fu'gar and 
Learned; into Perfect and Imperfed 3 3 
and into True and Falſe. 
Q. What is a Clear or Diſsinct Idea? 
A. That which fully repreſents the 
Object to the Mind, ſo as plainly to 
eiflinguiſh it from every other Ob- 
Ject. 
Q. What is an O8/cure or Confufed 
2068 7 
A. That which repreſents the Ob- 
ject either faintly, or ſo conſounded 
and mingled with others, that it does 
nöt appear plain and diſtin to the 
Mind. Thus when we view the Rain- 
bow, we have a clear and diſtin Idea 
of the Red, the Blue, and the Green, 
in the M:ddle of their ſeveral Arches ; 
but the Borders of theſe Colours ſo 
run into one anotoer, that the Eye 
cannot well diſtinguiſh them, and 
therefote 
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1 29 ] 
therefore their Ideas are ob/eare and 
confuſed. 

Q. What is meant by Vulgar and 
Learned Ideas? 

A. Vulgar Ideas repreſent Objects 
according to their moſt obvious and 
ſenſible Appearances: But Learned I- 
deas are framed by conſidering the 
Nature, Properties, Cauſes, and Ef- 
fects of Things. Thus it is a walgar 
Idea when we conceive the Rainbow 
to be a large Arch in the Clouds, 
made up of ſeveral Colours; but when 
a Philoſopher conſiders it as cauſed 
by the various Reflexions and Refrac- 
tions of the Sun-beams in Drops of 
falling Rain, this is a learned Idea. 

Q. What is the Meaning of Fare 
and Imperfect Ideas? 

A. Perfict or Adequate Ideas are 
ſuch as repreſent the Whele of the 
Objects to which they are referred. 
Thus all our Aimple Ideas, ſuch as 

E 3 | Seety 
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Swert, Bitter, Black, White, &c. may 
be called perfect, becauſe they are 
without Parts: And ſeveral of our 
complex Ideas are alſo perfect, as thoſe 
of a Square or Triangle, all the Parts 
Whereof are evident, and the Mind 
comprehends them compleatly. In- 
peierſia or Inadequate Ideas are but a 
Partial or incomplete Repreſentation of 
their Objects. Thus we have only 
an 1mperfe& Idea of a Figure of a 
#heuſand Sides, of the Powers of the 
Laadſtone, or of Infinity, which is ever 
growing, and can never be com- 
pleated. 


Falfe Ideas: 
A. Ideas are zrue when they are 
conformable to the Objects, and re- 
prefent them ae they really are; o- 
therwiſe they are falſe: As when eve - 
ry Thing appears yellow to a Man 2 
3 | 6 0s 


2. What is meant by True and 
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ſh 
the Jaundice, or a fraight Stick "_ 
crooked in the Water. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Worns and Texas, whereby our 
Ideas are expreſſed. * 


20 U have fhewn bow we ace 
8 quire our Ideas, and have 
enumerated their various Kinds; but 
how do we convey them to each other? 
A. By means of certain Sounds, or 
written Marks, which we call Words ; 
that is, by the Uſe of Speech or Lan- 
guage, But as Words are the Medi- 
um whereby we mutually receive 
and communicate our Knowledge, ſa 
they are often the Sources of Miitake 
and Error. 
Q. How do Words _ us into Mi- 
lakes? | | | 
; E 4 9 Our 
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A. Our Miſtakes are chiefly owing 


to the following Cauſes. 1. Becauſe 
there is no natural Connexion or Re- 
lation between Wordt and the Ideas 
they are deſigned to expreſs. 2. Be- 
cauſe different fimple Ideas are often ex- 
preſſed by the /ame Words; as the 
Word /wweet (for Inſtance) is applied 
to the Objefs of Taſling, Smelling and 
Hearing. z. Becauie very complex I- 
deas are frequently expreſſed by  fingle 
Words, which can never diſtinctly 
manifeſt all their Parts. And hence 
it happens, that one Man includes 
more Or leſ: in his Idea than another 
does, while he affixes the /ame Word 
to it; which occaſions Debates and 
Confuſion, 4. Becauſe many Words 
are uſed in a Senſe entirely different 
from what they had in the Language 
whence they are derived; as the 


Word Spirit originally ſignified * Air, 


er Breath, which has now quite an- 
| : Other 
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other Signification. 5. Becauſe ſeve- 
ral Things are often denoted by one 
and the fame Name; as Shore ſig nifies 
the Sea Coaft, or a Prop to ſupport a 
Building. . From theſe Conſiderations 
it appears, that to prevent our being 
led into Error whilſt we are purſuing 
after Trutb, it is neceſſary to guard 
well the Le and Meaning of Words and 
Terms, and to be acquainted with their 
various Kinds. 

Q. Into how many Kinds are Words 
and Terms divided? 

A. Logicians divide them into Po- 
tive and Negative, Simple and Com- 
plex, Common and Proper, Abſiract and 
Concrete, Uni vocal and Equiwocal, 

Which are . and which 
ative Terms? 

A. Poſitive Terms have an affirmas 
tive Senſe, and fignify ſome poſitive 
Jaza ; as Art, Prudence, Regular, Fi- 
nite, Pleaſant, &c. Negative Terms 
| : | are 
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ones, having a denying Syllable or Par- 
ticle joined to them, either at the Be- 
ginning or End of the Word; as Art- 
tefs, Imprudence, Irregular, Infinite, Un- 
pleaſant, Re. But ſuch is the Imper- 
fection of Language, that ſome pofi- 
tive Terms are made to ſignify negative 
Leas, and ſome negative Terms imply 
pefiti ve Ideas; fo that we cannot cer- 


tive or negative by the Word that is 
uſed to expreſs it. NV. B. In our 
Language two negative Terms are e- 
qual to one poſitive; as not immortal ſige 
nifies mortal. | b 
Q. What is meant by Sinple and 
Complex Terms? 5 fo = 

A. A fimple Term is one Word; a 
tomplex Term is when more Words are 
uſed to ſignify one Thing. Thus, 2 
Founder of Rome is a complex Term, 
but the Words excite the Idea _ 


are quite the Reverſe of the oftive 


tainly know whether an Idea is %. 
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Man only, viz. Romulus. On the other 
hand, ſome Terms are complex in Senſe, 
but not in Words; as a Family, an Ar- 
my, a Foreſt: And ſo Religion, Charity, 
Knawery,\Loyalty, and many more, are 
ſimple Terms, but include a Variety of 
Ideas. Ocher Terms are complex both 
in Words and Senſe; as a ſharp Knife, a 
ſweet Apple, &c. which excite an Idea 
not only of the Things themſelves, but 
alſo of their Qualities. 6 
Q. What is the Meaning of Common 
and Proper Words? t 
A. Common Words or Names (which 

are alſo called Appellati ves] are ſuch as 
ſtand for univer/al Idias, or a whole 
Rank of Beings, whether- general or 
ſpecial. Thus Man, Bird, Fiſh, City, 
River, Mountain, are common Names ; 
and ſo are Sparrow, Raven, Salmon, 
Lobſſer; for they all agree to many 
Individuals, and fome of them to 
Ben; ; - | Many. 
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many Species: But V. irgil, London, the 


Thames, Veſuwius, are proper Names, 
| becauſe they belong to one particular 
Man, City, River, and Mountain, — 
Here we may obſerve, that a proper 
Name may in ſome Senſe become 


common; as Ceſar was the proper Name 


of Julius the firſt Roman Emperor, and 
became the common Name of the ſuc- 


ceeding Emperors. So alſo a common 


Name is ſometimes uſed as a proper 
one; as when we ſay the King, mean- 
ing King George, And indeed any 


common Name is made proper, by the 


Addition of ſome Term of a particu- 
lar and determinate Meaning ; as this 
Houſe, that Garden, the preſent Em- 
peror, Oc. 


| Concrete Terms. 


A. 4bſtraa Terms are thoſe which 
Expreſs ſome Mode or Qualicy, conſi- 


i 
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Q. What is meant by Abftrag' and 


dered 
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dered ſeparately, and without any Res 
gard to its Subject; as Wiſdom, Piety, | 
Hardneſs, Whiteneſs, Happingſi. Con- 
crete Terms are thoſe which ſignify 
ſome Quality, and at the ſame Time 
expreſs or imply ſome Subjed to which 

it belongs; as w/e, pious, hard, white, 
happy : But they are not always what 
Grammarians call Adjectiues; for 
Slave, Hypocrite, Philoſopher, and ma- 
ny other Concretes are Subſtantives, as 
well as Slavery, Hypocriſy, and Philoſs- 
Phys which are atira Terms that be- 

long to them. | 
1 g What is meant by Uni vocal and 

Egui wocal Terms? | 5 

A. Univocal Terms are ſuch as ſig- 
nify but one Jaa, or at leaſt but one 
Sort of Thing; as Book, Fiſh, Houſe, 
Gold, Silver, and all other Words, 
the bare Mention whereof excites a 
certain fixed Idea, ſo that we have 
not the leaft Doubt about their Mean- 


4 . ing, 
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ing. — Egui vocal Terms are thaſe 
which ſignify two or more different 
Jaeas, or different Sorts of Objects. 
Thus Foot is an equivocal Word, as 
ſignifying the Foot of an Animal, or a 
Meaſure of twelve Inches: Poft is equi - 
vocal, being uſed for a Piece of Timber, 
or a Meſſenger who carries Letters, 80 
Grace, Church, Bitter, Sweet, Sharp, 
and a Multitude of others, are equivo- 
cal or ambiguous, as ſignifying ſeveral 


different Things; and the Uſe of ſuch. 


Words, with a Deſign to puzz/e or de- 
 ceive, is called Equizacation. Theſe 
ambiguous Terms, which have ſeveral 
Meanings, are alſo called Homonymous ; 
as different Words ſignify ing the ſame 
Thing, are called Syzonymous. 
Q.. Are there not various Kinds of 
* equiv;cal Wo ds: 

A. Yes, ſo many that it would be 
tedious to enumerate them all; but 
„„ ſome 
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8 of the moſt remarkable and uſs- 

ful Diſtinctions among them are thoſe 
which follow. 1. Some Words are 

equi uocal in Sound, but not in Writing : 

as the Rein of a Bridle, the Reign of 


a King, and Rain that falls from the 


Clouds: Others in Writing, but not 
in Sound; as Boaul a Ball, and Boaw! 
-a Veſlel, are written the ſame Way, 
but pronounced differently: Others, 
which are moſt properly called equz- 
vocal, are thoſe that are written and 
pronounced alike, but have different 
Senſes; as Poſt and Foot abovemen- 
tioned. 2. Words are equivocal in 


reſpect to the Exzent of their Meaning, 


which are ſometimes taken in a large 
and general Senſe, and ſometimes in 
a Senſe more particular and refrain 4. 
Thus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Holland is but 
one of the United Provinces ; though 


in a large Senſe it includes all the 


_. | 3. Words are equivaca/ by 
1 be- 


[40] 
being ſometimes uſed in a Iiteral, and 
ſometimes in a figurative Senſe ; as 
when Man is ſaid to repent or be an- 
gry, it is underſtood literally; but 
when ſpoken of God, the Expreſſions 
are figurative. 4. Some are equivo- 
cal on account of a common and /cien- 
riſic Meaning; as Paſſion vulgarly fig- 
nifies Anger, but philoſophically the 
receiving any Action impreſſed.— Theſe 
are the principal Kinds of equivocal 
or ambiguous Words. ” 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. V. 
Nu les relating to our Conceptions 7 
Dings; with Directions for DEFi- 


NITION, Divisok, and DisrRI- 
BUTION, 


QD what Rules are we to guide 

B and regulates our Concep- 
tions ? 

A. 1. Conceive of Things charly 
and diſpinctly, as they are in their own. 
Natures, 2. Conceive of them com- 
phlath, in all their Parts, 3. Con- 
ceive of them comprebenſively, with 
regard to their Properties and Rela- 
tians. 4. Conceive of Things exten- 
foely, in all their Kinds. 5. Conceive 
of Things orderly, or in a proper Me- 
thod. 

Q. What is neceſſary to be obſerved 
with 9 to the FIR Sr Rule ? 
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A. In all. Diſeourſe or Argument 
proper Definitions are neceſſary, that 
every Thing may be clearly and di- 


Find underſtood. 


Q. What is meant byDzy1x1T1ON ? 

A. Definition is of two Kinds ; one 
of Names or Vera, the other of 
Things, 3 | 

Q What is the Definition of a 
Nauk? =: 

A. It is the explaining and deter- 
mining preciſely in what Sen/e ave uſe 
a Word, or what Object we mean by 


it; which may be done in any Man- 
ner, ſo as to convey our Meaning ſuf- 


ficiently to another Perſon. 

Q. What Directions are proper to 
be obſerved in the Definition of 
Names? . 

A. Principally the following. 1. 


Avoid making uſe of mere Words, which 


have no Ideas belonging to them, or no 
d ER 


. 
ſettled and determinate Meaning. For 
what ſignifies talking of Fate, Fortune, 
Perfection, Iaſtindt, &c. without we 
have ſome certain Idea firſt affixed 
to theſe Words? Do nt ſuppoſe the 
Nature of Things to be always as diffe- 
rent as their Names. For the Words 
Herb, Sallad, Weed, though they are 


different Names, are not really three 


different Species of Beings. 5. Do 
not think the Nature of taus Things the 
fame becauſe they have the ſame Name. 
Thus Heat which we feel by being 
near the Fire, and the Cauſe of that 
Senſation in the Fire itſelf, are very 
different, though the ſame Name is 
applied to both. 4. U/e no amtiguous 
Wards in your Definitions; for this may 


make your Candour and Ingenuity - {Mi 


ſuſpected. . Define your Words in 


the ſame Senſe in which Mankind uſe 


them, as near as poſſible ; and en your 


Diſcourſe keep 1 fo your firſt Definitions, 
: 2 


uxleſi- 
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 wnleſs you give proper Notice of the 


Change. 

Q. What is the Definition of a 
Trinc? ” 

A. An Explanation of its Nature, 
including ſomething which is common 
to it with other Things, and ſome- 
thing that is peculiar to the Thing de- 
fined. Thus, if I would give a De- 
finition of Vine, I ſay it is Juice preſ- 
Jed from Grapes. 

Q How is a Definition of any Thing 
to be formed? 


A. By conſidering what is the aeareſt 


Genus or general Nature of the Thing 
to be defined, and then what is its pri: 
mary Attribute or Property wherein it 
differs from all other 'Things that are 
molt like it. Thus, in forming the 
above Definition, tho' Vine is a Sub- 


farce, I do not make uſe of that Term, 


becauſe it is 2 very remote Genus; nor 
do I call it a Liquid, becauſe that is 
= + 
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- "IS. 
ſtill too remote; but J ſay it is a Fulce 
becauſe that is its zeare/t general Na- 
ture, tho' common to it with many o- 
ther Things. Having gone thus far, 
Jam to conſider what is its primary 
Attribute wherein its ſpecific Difference 
conſiſts; that is, wherein it differs 
from all other Juic&s. Now if I ſhould 
ſay, it is the Juice of a Fruit, this Dif- 
ference would be too. general, for it 
would not diſtinguiſh it from Cyder, 
Perry, &c. which are Juices of Fruits 
alſo: But when I ſay, it is a Juice 
preſſed from Grapes, this expreſſes its 
Special Nature, which diſtinguiſhes it 

rom all others. Therefore the gene- 
ral and ſpecial Nature joined toge- 
ther, or (as Logicians call them) the 

Genus and the Difference, make up a 
Definition, | | 

Which are the chief Rules of a 
good Definition ? | 
F3 A. 1. 
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A. 1. That it be adeguate or uniwer- 
ſal; that is, it muſt agree to all the 
r Species included under the 

Idea of the Thing defined. Thus, 
the Ju ce of rhe Graje agrees to all 
Wines, (properly ſo called) whether 
Red, White, Haniſb, French, &c. 2. 
It muſt be peculiar to the Thing de- 
fined, and agree to that alone. So 
the Juice of the Grape agrees to no o- 
ther Being but Vine. 3. It ought to 
be clear and plain, and conſequently 
free from all ambiguous Words. 4. 
Jr Qhonld be Fort, but not ſo as to 
leave it obſcure; and indeed the Dife- 

rexce of Things cannot always be ex- 
pPreſſed in a few Words, as conſiſting 
| of ſeveral Attributes or Ideas. 5. A 
Definition of a Thing mult not be ex- 

5 * 
preſſed in mere /znmymous Words; for 

' that would not explain its Nature, and | 
de no better than a Definition of the 
| Mane, re; 
| Ot Q_Is 
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the Eſſences of Things approach near 
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Q. Is every Thing capable of be- 
ing exactly defined ? 1 
A. No; it is very difficult to de- 
fine ſome Things accurately, and o- 
thers cannot be defined at all. Where 


to each other, ſo that their Limits can- 
not well be adjuſted, it is difficult to 
define them; becauſe we cannot tell 
under what Species to rank them, or 
how to determine their /pecific Diffe- 
rence. It is hard (for inſtance) to de- 
fine a Batt, which is between a Bird 
and a Beaſt; or a Barge, which is 
between a Boat and a Ship. Being 
and Not-Being. having no. ſuperior 
Genus, can never be defined ; neither 
can [ndiwiduals, becauſe either they 
have no eſſential Differences from other 
Individuals, or their Differences are 
not known to us ; and therefore we 
can only deſcribe them by their par- 
ticular Circumſtances, Laſtly, We 

"4 - know 
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{now ſo little of the Eſence of the va- 
rious Kinds of natural Beings or Sub- 
Nances, that our Definitions of them 
are only an Enumeration of their chief 


Paris or Properties, which beſt explain 
and diſtinguiſn them from other Things 


according to our Obſervation. Thus 
we ſhould define Silver to be a white 
ard Metal, the fineſt and moſt ductible 
next to Gold, &c, A Primroje is à yel- 
towifh Flower confijling of ſeveral fmall 
Leaves of ſuch a particular Shape, & ce. 
But this Sort of Definition 1s called 
imperfe&, or a Deſcription; the perfect 
Definition being compoſed of the /þe- 
cific Difference added to the general 
Nature or Genus, as above obſerved. 
Q. How do you explain your 8E“ 
conD Rule, relating to a compleat Con- 


ception of Things? 


A. To conceive of Things compleat- 
4, we muſt take them as it were to 
pieces, 


=. you 

pieces, and conſider all their Parts ſe- 
perately, This Rule therefore only 
refers to cor:plex Ideas, for /imple Ideas 
have no Parts. Now all Parts imply 
ſome Whole to which they belong; 
and our whole Ideas may be diftin- 
guiſned into two Kinds. 1. There 
is a Mathematical or Integral Whole, 
which is when all the Parts are dif- 
tint from each other, and may ſub- 
ſiſt apart. So the Head, Limbs, and 
Trunk are the integral Parts of a hu- 
man Body: Units are the integral 
Parts of large Numbers: And the 
"Spring, Wheels, Balance, Dial- Plate, 
&c. are the integral Parts of a Watch. 
An Enumeration of theſe Parts of an 
Idea is what Lopicians call Divi- 
S1ON; and when any of the Parts are 
ſtill farther divided, it is called a Sab- 
diviſion. 2. There is a Logical or 
Univerſal Mole, the Parts whereof 
are all the particular Ideas to —_ 
tne 


n 
the univerſal Nature extends, So a 
Genus is a Whole, as Animal; 2nd the 
ſeveral Species are its Parts, as Man, 
Beat, Bird, &c, A Species is like- 
wiſe a Whole, as Horſe; and the Indi 
viduals, as Trot, Ball, Dobbin, &c. 
are the Part. A proper Enumeration 
of theſe Parts of an Idea is called Dis- 
TRIBUTIJON. 5 . 

Q. Which are the Rules relating to 
Di viſion? 

A. 1. Zach Part talen Aparately 
muſt be Ieſs than the Whole, but all to- 
gether muſt be exactly equal to it. To 
divide a Tree therefore into the Trunk 
and the Leaves would be an imperfe& 
Diviſion, ſince the Whole is not com- 
Pleat without the Noat and the Branches. 
2. In all Diviſions begin with the larger 
and more immediate Parts of the Sub- 
fed, and ſo proceed to the more minute 
and remote Parts, For it would be 


very improper to divide a Knee 


#} 7 
firſt into Streets and Fields; but we muſt 
firſt begin with Prowinces or Counties, 
and then thoſe Counties may be di- 
vided into Towns, Fields, &c. and 
Towns into Streets and Lanes. 3. 
The Parts of a Diviſion ſhould be oppo- 
fite, ſa as not to contain one another. 
It would therefore be improper to di- 
vide an Animal into Beay, Head, Limbs, 
and Bones, becauſe Bones are included 
in all the other Parts. 4. Ve ought 
not to run into many Subdiviſions withe 
out Neceſſity. 5. We fpould divide our 
Subject according to the Deſign aue have 
in View. So a Printer divides a Book 
into Sheets and Pages; but a Logician 
conſiders it as divided into Chapters, 
Sections, Propoſitions, &c, 6. In all 
Diwifions the Nature of Things ſhould 
be carefully obſerved. - Thus Nature 
plainly leads us to divide a Tree into 
the Root, the Trunk, and the Branches x 
but it would be unnatural to divide it- 
| into 
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into the upper Half and the her Hat If, 
ſince it would be hard to determine 
how much belonged to the one, and 
how much to the other. 

Q. Which are the Rules relating to 
Diftribution ? 

A. The .are much the ſame with 
thoſe applied to Diviſion: For, 1. The 
Parts of a Diſtribution taken together 
muſt contain the Whole, So Mankind 
are juſtly diſtributed into Male and 
Female. 2. In Diſtributions eve muſt 
begin wwith the larger and more immedi- 
ate Species or Ranks of Beings, and not 
ewith thoſe which are more minute and 
remote, Thus Animal would be im- 
properly divided into Sparrow, Dowe, 
2 rout, Flounder, Horſe, Bear, &c, 

whereas it ſhould firſt be diſtributed 
into Man, Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Inſet ; 
and then Bcaſt into Horſe, os &c. 
Bird into "Ons Sparrozw, &c. Fiſh 
* into 
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into Trout, Flounder, &c. and Inſet 
into Waſp, Butterfly, Caterpillar, &c. 
3: The Parts of a Diflribution ſhould 
not contain or include one another. Thus 
Men may properly enough be diſtribut- 
ed into Young, Old and Nidadle-aged; 
but not into Nich, Poor, and Learned, be- 
cauſe rich Men may be learned, and ſo 
may the Poor. 4. Subdiviſions ſhould nat 
be numerous without Neceſſity. 5. Each 
Subject ſhould be diſiributed according to 
the ſpecial Deſign we have in View, 
Thus, in treating of Politics, Man- 
kind may be diſtributed into the Rulers 
and the Ruled; but, with. reſpect to 
Religion, they ate diſtinguiſhed into 
Heathens, Mahometans, Jews, and Chri/- 
tians., 6. We ſhould carefully folluau 
Nature in all our Diſtributions. 

Q. What is the Meaning of your 
Tris Rule, relating to a comprehen= 
ive Conception of Things? 

„ len, A. As 
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A. As we obtain a compleat Concep- 
tion of an Object by ſurveying it in 
all its Parts, ſo we obtain a campreben- 
five Conception of it by conſidering it 
in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties, 
and Relations, Indeed, it is neither 
neceſſary nor poſſible to run through 
all the Modes, Circumſtances, and Re- 
Jations of every Subject we take in 
hand ; but a judicious Speaker or Wri- 
ter will chuſe thoſe which are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to his Deſign, either to explain, 
illuſtrate, or prove his Point. 

Q. How are we to underſtand the 
FourTHn Rule, which directs us to 
conceive of Things exten/ively ? 

A. To have an extenſive Concep- 
tion of a Thing is to conſider the va- 
rious Sorts or Kinds of Beings to which 
the ſame Idea belongs, i. e. to ſearch 
out the ſeveral Species or ſpecial Natures, 
that are contained under a Genus or 
General Nature, Thus, if we con- 

Pm en nn 


. 
ceive extenſively of an Animal, we con- 
ſider Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſechs, 
as well as Men, which are all included 
in that general Name. Such a Con- 
ception of Things enable us to make 
a proper Diſtribution of an Univerſal 
I hole into its various Species and Indi- 
vidualt, the Rules for which have been 
juſt now given. 

Q. What is the Intention of the 
FiFTy Rule, to conceive of Things 
orderly ? 

A. This Rule is intended to pre- 
vent Confuſion, either in the Mind of 
the Teacher or the Learner; ſor which 
Purpoſe our Ideas ought to be diſpo- 
ſed in a j and proper Method, that 
may aſſiſt both the Underſtanding and 
the Memory: As Books in a well 
ordered Library are diſpoſed accord- 
ing to their Sizes and Subjects, ſo 
that any one of them is readily 
found by the Student. We might 
| ere 
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here lay down Rules relating to Me- 
thod, but that would be anticipating 
what belongs to the Fourth Part of 
Logic, wherein we ſhall ſpeak of it 
more largely. 
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PART I. 


Of Jypowsnr: 


Q. Wir is meant by jvpe- 


MENT ? 

A. TFudgment is that Operation of 
the Mind, whereby we compare two or 
more Ldeas together, and either affirm 
or deny ſomething concerning them, ac- 

cording as we find they agree or d agree 
with each other. 

Cannot the Mind then form a 
Tadgment, without ſomething be af. 
irmed or denied in Words? 

A. Yes, the Mind may perceive 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 1- 
deas; and accordingly ent or diſſent 
within itſelf, though no Words are 

| G uſed, 
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; bled, And this is properly caſted 


Fudgment ; ; for when any Judgment is 
exprefied in Words, it is called a Pro- 
$ofttion, In ſhort, as Ideas are the Re- 
ſult of Conception or 1 ſo 
P ropofations are the Effe s of Judę- 
ment. | 


CHAT. 1. 


Of the Nature of PRoPosITIONS is 


general. and the Paris ayhereo} they are 
C ompoſed. 


* WH is 4 Propoſition 5 


A. It is a Sentence where- 

in favs or more Ideas or Terms are * 

or i q, one Affirmation or Nega- 
9. 

tion; that is, wherein ſomething 1 is af- 

bred Or denied: As, Men are mortal : 

averty is no Vice: C 7m kat Happinęſi 


fr nat attainable on Earth, ., , 
* E What 


1 1 G 


t 


„ 
Q. What are the Part; which con- 
ſtitute a Propoſition ? 
A. The Subje&, the Predicate, and 
the Copula. 


Q. What is the Subjef of a Propo- 
ſition? | 

A, It is that of which any Thing 
is affirmed or denied. So Men, Poverty 
compleat Happineſs, are the Subjects of 
che foregoing Propoſitions. 

Q. What is the Predicate? 

A. It is that which is affirmed or de- 
nied of the Subject. So mortal, Vice, 
attainable on Earth, are Predicates in the 
above Examples. 

Q. What is the Copula of a bropo- 
fition ? 

A. It is the Word or Words where; 
by the Affirmation or Negation is ex- 
preſſed, and the Subject and Predicate 
are connected. Theſe are am, art, ts, 
are, can, may, &c. or am not, art not, 


is not, are not, and many others of the 


G 2 


[ 66 ] | 
ike Nature. N. B. The Subject and 
Predicate are called the Malter, and 
the Copula is called the Form of a Pro- 
ſition. | 
'Q Are all theſe Parts diflinly ex- 


preffd in every Propoſition ? 


A. No, but they are all implicitly 
contained in it. Thus, 7 write is a 
compleat Propoſition, though the Co- 
pula ſeems to be wanting; for it is the 
ſame as I am writing. So in the Pro- 
Poſition Rome is, the Word is includes 
both the Copula and Predicate; being 


the ſame as Rome is in Being. And 


here it may be proper to obſerve, that 
the ſeveral Parts of a propoſition are 


not always to be known by the Order 
in which the Words are placed, but by 


duly conſidering the Senſe of them, and 
the Deſign of the Writer or Speaker. 


CHAP, 


pula, and Predicate; or with reſpect ta 
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CHAP, IL 
Of the warious Kinds of Proroats 


TIONS. 


Q. INTO how many Kinds are Pro: 
poſitions uſually diſtinguiſhed ? 

A. They are diſtributed into various 
Kinds, according to their Subject, Cor 


their Nature, Senſe, and Evidence. 

Q. How are they diſtinguiſhed in 
regard of their SuBjzcT? 

A. Into four Kinds, wiz. 1. Uni» 
wer/a, when the Subject is taken in 
its whole Extent; which Univerſality 
is commonly expreſſed by the Words 
ail. every, no, none, and the like; as, 
All Creatures had a Beginning : No 
Man is free from Fatlings. 2. Parti- 
cular, when the Subject is not taken 
in its whole Extent, but is limited 
10 a Word denoting Particularity, as 


G 3 Jomez 


162 

Some, many, few, &c. as when we ſay, 
Some Men are blind: Many Opinions, 
are erroneour. 3. Singular, which is 
when a Propofition * relates to one 
individual Perſon or Thing; as Solo. 
mon was a wiſe Man: This Day is very 
fine, But this Sort of Propoſitions 
may juſtly be included under the ge- 
neral Name of Univer/a/s, becauſe 
the Subject is taken in its full Extent ; 
for being an individual, it cap extend 
to that only. 4. definite, which is 
when a Subject has no Note either of 
Univerſality or Particularity prefixed 
to it, but yet is general in its Nature; 
as, Angels are immortal 8 Stones have no 
Sen/a:ton. Bur theſe indefinite Propo- 
fitions (eſpecially when they deſcribe 
the Nature of Things) are alſo to be 
reckoned Unziver/al-. 

Q. How are Propoſitions diſtinguiſh 
ed with reſpect to their Corvig?t 


A. Into 


( 63 ] 
A. Into Afirmative and Ne patiye. 


In affirmativ: Propoſitions ſomethin 
is poſitively aſſerted of the Gece 


and is joined to it by the Words an 
In nega- 


are, &c. as, God ts a Spirit, 
tive Propoſitions ſomething is denied 


of the Subject, and is therefore diſ- 


joined from it by the Particles 15 nor, 


| 175 not, &. as, Man is not 4 Stone. 


ere it is natural to obſerve, that the 
Senſe of many Propoſitions may be 
plain and eaſy, though” it may be dif- 
ficult to ſay whether they Should be 
ranked under the Names of negative 
or affirmative ; nor is it worth - while 
to wrangle about Matters of ſo little 
Importance. The NiſtinQion indeed 
is allowable and uſeful ; but it ſeems 
to me, that all Propoſitions may in 


ſome Senle be called affirmative ; for 


all affirm chat ſomething is, Qr is not; 
or, in other Words, they affirm the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of * 

91 & 1 N : er 
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[ 64 ] 
Let the Scholar likewiſe take Notice, 
that in our Language two Negtives 
in one Sentence make an Affirmative; 
for if we ſay, No man is not mortal, it is 
the fame as if we ſaid, Every Ma is 
mortal. But in Greek, and very often 
in Freech, two Negatives only deny 
more ſtrongly. In Engliſh they are 
highly improper, 

Q. How are Propoſitions diſtin guiſh- 
ed with reſpect to their Px RDIc ATE? 
A. Into Pare and Modal. A pure 
Propoſition merely and ſimply expreſ- 
_ ſes that the Predicate is connected with 
the Subject; as, 4 Globe is round. 
A nada Propoſition ſhews alſo the 
Way and Manner wherein the Predi- 
cate and the Subject are connected. 
Theſe Mads of 3 are uſually 
reckoned four, Viz. 1. Neceſſity; as, 
Te i weceſ/ary that a 65 Be Gould Be 
round. 2. Contingeacy ; as, A Globe 
may be made of Braſs or Mood, for n 
is 


[ 6; ] 
is an indifferent or contingent Thing, 
3. Poſſibility ; as, It is poſſible a * 
may be made of Water. 4. Impoſſibilit 
as, Ut is imp ble that a Globe ſoould 
Square, 
| Are there no other Modes of 
connecting the Predicate with che Sub- 

ca? ; 
' A. Yes, many more; for to toſs 
above-mentioned, which are only na- 
tural, might be added moral and civil 
Modes, ſuch as Lawfulnefi and Un- 
laaufulneſs, Conweniency and Ircendeni- 
ency, &c. So alſo, it 7s probable, it it 
improbable , it is certain, it is doubtful, 
it i ſaid, it is written ; and various o- 
ther Modes of ſpeaking, whereby a 
Predicate and a Subject are connected, 
will form other Kinds of modal Propo- 


fitions. 
Q. How are Propoſitions diftributed : 
* regard to their Nar un? 
Into Single and Compound 
Q. What 


166 

Q. What is a Single Propofition # 

2 That which = Yea, 
and one Predicate. If theſe confiſt on- 
ly of fmple Terms, the Propoſition is 
called np; as, Sinners are miſer- 
able: Virtue is defirable, But if the 
Subject or Predicate are made up of 
gomplex Terms, the Propoſition is alſo 
h/- , called complex; as, Impenitent Sinners 
are miſerable: Firtue is defirable more 
Li than Gold. : 
Q What is a Compound Propoſition ? 
| 2 That which has u more 
Subjects or Predicates, or both, and 
therefore contains two or more Propo- 
fitions, either plainly expreſſed or im- 
pn —— The jrſt Sort of compound 

ropoſitions, i. e. wherein the Com- 
poſition is expreſſed and evident, are 
diſtinguiſhed into Copulative, Dijunc- 
tive, Conditional, Cauſal, Relative, 
mn OO we. By 
N b Ol: 
7 . 


[67] 
following Examples, 1. Thoſe are 


ct, copulatiue, whoſe Subjects and Predi- 
n- cates are connected by affirmative or 
is negative Conjunctions; as, Riches and 
r- Honours are Snares: Neither Gold nor 


be Diamonds can ſaue us from Death. 
of Theſe are evidently compound, for each 


ſg of them may be reſolved into two Pro- 
ers poſitions, vig. Riches are Snares, and 
22 Honours are Snares: Gold cannot ſage 
us, & c. Diamonds cannot ſave us, &C. 
n ? 2- In disjuncti ue Propoſitions the Parts 
Ie are oppoled to one another by diſ- 
nd jonctive Particles; a8, , is either Day 
o- or Night. 3. Conditional or hypathett- 
n- cal Propoſitions have their Parts united 
ud by a conditional Particle ; as, JF rhe. 
n- Sun ſhines, it js Day. The firſt Part of 
re ſuch Propoſitions, wherein the Con- 


c- dition lies, is called the Axtecedent, 


ty and the other the Con/equent. 4. Cau- 
1g aal Propoſitions are ſo denominated 
le from the cauſal Particles by which they 
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| [6] 
are connected; as, We are dependent, 
becauſe we are Creatures, Hither 
ſome refer thoſe Propoſitions called 
reduplicative ; ſuch as, Men, as Men, 
are rational; that is, becauſe they are 
Men. 5. Relative Propoſitions (which 
are near a-kin to conditional ones) ex- 
preſs a Relation or Compariſon of one 
Thing to another; as, Where the 
Treaſure is, there will the Heart be. 
6. Diſcretive Propoſitions are thoſe 
wherein various Judgments are made 
denoted by the Particles þut, though, 
&C. as, A good Boy may play, but ſhould 
not forget his Jaſt: Job was patient, 
though his Aﬀlifion was great —The 
ſecond Sort of compound Propofitions, 
where the Compoſition is not ſo evi- 
dent, are chiefly Excluſives and Excep- 
tives. The former are ſo denomina- 
ted from the excluſive Words, alone, 
only, &C. as, God alone is eternal, The 
| | | _ latrep 


nd AMT ra 


ALT 
latter are known by the exceptive 
Words, be/ides, unleſs, none but, &c. as, 
No Animal, befiaes Man, is rational. 
Theſe ſeem to be inge Propoſitions, 
but a little Conſideration will ſhew that 
they contain zwo at leaſt, The firſt 
(for inſtance) may be reſolved into 


theſe: God is eternal; and, No other. 


Being is jo.—T might add more Diſtinc- 
tions under this Head, and ſpend Time 
in ſhewing whereon the Truth of theſe 
ſeveral Propoſitions depends, as alſo 
how they are to be oppoſed or contra- 
dicted, but I think this would be of 


little Service, fince a moderate Share of 


common Senſe will be ſufficient for 
theſe Purpoſes, without the Formality 
of Rules. bg ailobied att. 

Q. How are Propoſitions diſtinguiſh 
ed with regard to their Senss? | 

A. According to their Senſe or Sig- 
x;fication, they are diftinguiſhed into 
True and Faiſe. A true Propoſition 
repre- 
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delve Things as they really are in 
themſelves; as, Birds have Wings : 
Brutes are not inſenſible Machines, A 
Falſe Propoſition repreſents Things 
otherwiſe than they really are; as, 
Birds have no Wings: Brutes are inſen- 
ſible. 

Q. Is there any certain Mark where- 
by we can diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſ- 
hood? 

A. Yes, the Criterion or diſtinguiſh- 
ing Mark of Truth is Eviptxcs ; 
that is, a clear and aiflin? Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of J. 
deas to ons alot ber: For fince we can- 
not with-hold dur Aſſent when the Ez 
vidence is plain and ſtrong, we ſhould 
be neceſſarily led into Error if com- 
plete Eridelle could be found in 

ations that are falſe ; bot it 
would be impious to ſuppoſe, that 
the God of Trum and Goodneſs 
would 

* 
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would ever oblige his Creature to be 
ſo deceived. 
Q. How are Propoſitions. ditia⸗ 
guiſned with reſpect to their Evi- 


DENCE ? 
A. According to their different De- 


grees of Evidence they are diſtinguiſn- 


ed into Certain and Daubtful. 
. What is a certain Propofition ? 
A: That wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas appears ſo 
plainly to the Mind, that we cannot 
forbear aſſenting to it; as The Whole 
#4 greater tban a Part + Tas an Face 
make Four. Every Circle has a Center. 
Propofitions of this Kind make what 
we call Knowledge. 
Q. What is a doubtful Propoſition ? 
A. That whoſe Evidencs i is not fo 
clear and ſtrong as to force the Aſſent 
of the Mind, but permits us to ſuſ- 
* our Belief at Pleaſure; as, The 
Moon 


. 
| Moon is inhabited : The World will be 
1 deftroyed in leſs than a thouſand Years. 
Goch uncertain Propoſitions are what 
ve call Opinions. 

Q. Does not this laſt Sort of Pro- 
poſitions admit of a farther Diſtinc- 
an? + 
A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſhed into 
Probable and Improbable, We call 
that a probable Opinion or Propoſition, 
when the Evidence of it is greater than 
the Evidence of the contrary : When 
the Evidence or Arguments are ſtrong. 
er on the contrary Side, we call it, 
improbable : But if the Arguments on 
both Sides appear equally ſtrong, we 
commonly call it doubtful, And in 
general all Propoſitions are doubiful 
wherein we can perceive. no ſufficient 
Marks either of Truth or Falſhood : 
In which Caſe the Mind ought to ſuſ- 
pend its Aſſent, till ſuperior Evidence 
on 


| * there? 


tions are grounded. 


1731 
on one Side or other incline the Bar 
lance of the Judgment. 


Q How many Kind of Evidepcꝶ 


A. Six, ix. berg, . In- | 
jelligency, Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration; | FR 
on one or more of which all Propok- 43 


Q. How do you explain theſe ſer 
veral Kinds of Evidence ? 

A. 1. The firſt Kind is that which 
ariſes from the Dictates of our Sen- 
SES, ON which are hallt ſuch Propofis 
tions as theſe : : Graf; is green: Sugar 
js feet : Hunger is painful, &c. and 
theſe may he called /eu/ible Propoſitions. 
2. Many Propoſitions are built on 
an inward Coxsciobsxpss. or ſpi- 
ritual Senſation of What paſſes in the 
Mind; as, Long Meditation on ong Thin 
ts tireſome : Fear is a trouble eme Pat 85 
fron: I am deſirous of Knowledge, &c. 
Theſe Propoſitions are not dilinguiſh- 

H 


@l 


4  Felf evident Propoſitions, or thoſe Prin- 


3 [ 74} 
ed (that I know of) by any particular 
Name. 3. ISTELLIGENCE relates to 


ciples of Truth which are wrought 
(as it were) into the very Nature and 
Frame of our Minds, and to which 
we neceſlarily aſſent as ſoon as the 
Terms are underſtood; as, No Efeg 
is produced without a Cauſe: A Part 
is leſs than the Whole, fc. Theſe are 
called Axiom, Maxims, or ii Princi- 
ples, being the very Foundations on 
which all our Reaſonings are built. 
4. When one Truth is juſtly inferred 
or drawn from others, this is the Evi- 
dence of P.:asOwING ; as when I ſee 
a Watch, I conclude, Some Artiſi made 
it; when I ſurvey the Heavens and 
the Earth, I infer, There is a God avho 
created them, Propoſitions built on 
this Kind of Evidence are called Con- 
cluſſons, or rational Truths; and the 
Knowledge we thus acquire is proper- 
5 | "BY 


{Cos ] 

iy called Science. 5. The Evidencs 
of Fa1TH is that which is derived 
from the Teſtimony of others. By 
this we know that chere is ſuch a Coun- 
try as Egypt, that there was ſuch a City 
as Troy, and /uch a Poet as Homer. 
This, in ſhort, makes a great Part of 
our Knowledge, there being ten thou» 
ſand Things which we believe upon 
the Authority of thoſe who have ſpo- 
ken or written about them; and as 


theſe Perſons are many or few, and of 


more or Jeſs Wiſdom and Credit, fo 
our Faith is ftropger or weaker, and 


the Propoſition believed is either cer- 


tain or doubtful; but in Matters of 
Faith a very great Probability is call'd 
a moral Certainty. When we believe 
any Thing upon the Word of Man, it 
is Called Human Faith, but when we 
believe, becauſe Cod has revealed it, 
That is Divine Faith; and the. infal- 
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( 76 ] 
lible Aſſurance ariſing from ſuch Evi: 
dence is called ſupernatural Certainty, 
6. Another Sort of Evidence, diſtin& 
from all the former, is Ix s PIR ATION, 
or a convincing and indubitable Im- 
preſſion of any Truth made upon the 
Mind by God himſelf. Propoſitions 
built on ſuch Evidence are called in- 
JSpired Truths, This is Divine Revela- 
tion in the firſt and higheſt Senſe, be- 
ing the Dictates of the Holy Spirit in 
an immediate Manner, 


go ET 


— — — 
CHAP. III. | 
O/ the Oyrosir io and CONVERSION 
of Propoſitions. 
O. YETHAT 1 be ob- 


ſerved rglating to Prepo- 


A. It 


ful ons © 
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A. It is proper to take Notice, that 
the Diſtinction of Propoſitions into uni- 
werſal and particular is ſaid to be ac- 
cording to theit Quantity; but when 
they are diſtinguiſhed into affirmative 
and negative, this is ſaid to be accord- 
Ing to their Quality. With reſpect to 
both Quantity and Quality they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed int6 fout Kinds, which Lo- 
gp denote by the Vowels A, E, I. 

5 + | | 
"+ ah Univerſal Affirmative, 


Ba Univerſal Negative. 
denotes A J particular Affirmative, 
Particular Negative. 


Of theſe ſeveral Forms the follow- 
ing Propoſitions are Examples: 


A All Men are mortal. 
E No Men are mortal. 
I Some Men are mortal. 


O Some Men are not mr.. 
H 3 Q. Do 


1 

0, Do not Logicians ſpeak of the 

tion and Converfion of Propoſt- 
Dope ? 


A. Yes, they have faid a . deal 
more than is Worth repeating here; but 
it ſeems proper to explain briefly what 
they mean by oppeſte and convertible 
Propofitions. 

What Propoſitions are ſaid to be 
P P k 

2 When two Propofitions have the 

fame Subject and the ſame Predicate 

and what is denied in one is affirmed 

in the other, either in Whole or in Part, 

they are ſaid to be oppoſite. | 

Q. Are chere not ſeveral Species of 
this Oppoſition? | 
A. Yes; it the two Propofitions 
are oppofite both in Quantity and 
Quality, they are called Contt udietory 3 
as, 


T\-. { 1 


A 411 Men are nn, | 
O dame Men art not murial. IX | 
| Theſe 


I CTY FF, ew 


| 1791 
Theſe contradictory Propoſitions cap 
never be both trac, or both falſe, at 
the ſame Time. 


If two Univer/als differ i in Quality, 


they are called Contraries ; as, 


A Al! Men are mortal. 
E No Men are mortal. 
Theſe cannot be both true 
ther, but may be both falſe. 
Two Particular Propoſitions, op» | 
poſite in Quality, are called Subeas. 


traries; as, 


'T Some Men are mortal. 
O Some Men are not mortal. 


Theſe may be both true, but cannot Þ 


be both falſe. 

Propoſitions which differ only in 

Quantity, are called Suba/terns ; but 

there are not properly oppoſite, be- 

cauſe the particular Propoſition is al- 
H 4 ways 
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18) A All Men art mortal. £ 

=  '. 1 Some Men are mortal; b A ; 
CO 


5 No Men ate mor. 
O Some Men are not E 


The Properties of thefe Propoſitions 
is, 1. If the univerſal one be true? 
the particular one will be true alſo; 
Dot not on the eontrary. 2. If the 
particular Propofition be falſe, the uni- 
verſal will be ſo too, but not the con- 
ttary. 3. They may be ſometimes 

both true, and ſometimes both falſe. 
What is meant by the . 

fo of Propoſitions ?. 

A, This is when the Subject ** 
Predicate of a Propoſition may change 
their Places, and yet the Truth be 

bteſerved J which wy always be * 


| 
a 
| 


1 0 ſay much more upon this Head 


r 

in Univerſal Negatives and Particulus 
Armatiues; as, 5 TI t: > ö 

(MN Virtue is Vice, © 

E may be eonverzed, 
N Vice is Pius. 
HFlere we ſee the Subject of the for- 
mer Propoſſtion is made the Predicate 
of the latter, and the Predicate the Subs 
ject, yet both are equally true. 80 
likewiſe, n | 


| © © Some Soldiers are Coward; 
I may be converted, 
1 Some Coauards are Soldlers.. 


+ 


% > 
* 


would be ſpending Time without any 
real Advantage, as it would be tri- 
fling about a Form of Words, rather 
than diſcourſing about the Matter: 
Bur it may be obſerved, that there 
are ſome Propoſitions which may be 

| always 
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always converted with Truth, by rea- 
fon of the 1dras or Matter whereof they 
are compoſed. This is the Caſe in 
Propoſitions whioſe Predicate is a true 
Definition of the Subject, or the Dife- 
rence of it; or the hig beſt Degree df any 
Property or Quality; or, in ftiort, 
whenever che Subject and Predicate are 
exactly of the —_ Extent or Compre- 
henfion : As, A Triangh is a Figure 
conipaſed of three Sides; and, A Figure 
compoſed of three Sides is a T1 langle: Re- 
ligion is the trueſ Wiſdom ; and, The 
true Wiſdom is Religion. Adam wvas 
_ the firſt Man; and, The firfl Man was 
Adam. Such Propofitions as | theſe 
are properly convertible, and are called 
reciprocal Propoſitions. 


CHAP. 


[85] 
Of Ni or the Sprivigs of 


Ate. 


- 1 


Q. AVE you any Thing more to 
1 1 add concerning e * 
No; enough has been ſaid con. 
corning Propoſitions, in themſelves con- 
ſidered: But before 1 proceed to the 


third Part of Logic, I ſhall endeavour 


to point out the chi Springs and Cauſes 
of our M:Aukes in judging of Things, 
and to lay down ſome Rules. to avoid 
them. Our a Judgments or Mij> 
takes are called PxEjupices, and ſo 
are the Springs of them; of which 
there is a vaſt Variety attends Man- 
kind in every Age and Condition of 
Life; and they are ſo interwoven 


With each other, as wel! as with the 
Powers of Human Nature, that it is 
ſometimes difficult to make a proper 

ne- 
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| Diſtinftion between them: But fot 
the Sake of Method they may be re- 
duced to the following Heads, wiz. 
Prejudices ariſing from Things, from 
Words, from . and from other 
Perfons. Th 
Q. Which are the Prejudices ariſ- 
ing from TIN GS? 
A. r. The O8fcurity of ſome Thuths, 
and the Difficulty of 4 covering them, 
is one Source of falſe judgment. 
'This Sort of Prejudice, as well as 
moſt others, is cured by Patience and 
Diligence in our Enquiries, and by 
fulpendigg our Judgment till we have 
ſafficient Evidence of the Truth. 2. 
The outfide Appearance of Things and 
Perſons frequently leads us into Miſ- 
takes. But this Prejudice is removed 
by an Acquaintance with the Wotld, 
and obſerving that Things are ſome- 
times better and ſometimes worſe thah 
they Tamara appear. A prey Beard 
is 
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js not a certain Sign of Wiſdom; and 
a rough Diamond, though worth an 
immenſe Sym, may ſeem to us of no 
Value at all. 3. 4 Mixture of dife 
ferent Qualities in the ſame Thing, is 
another Spring of raſh and miſtaken 
Judgment; for we are very apt to 
judge of the whole Object cording 
to that Quality which — the fir 

or the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion upon us, 
without confidering any of the Reſt. 
This Sort of Prejudice is cured by 
learning to make juſt Diſtin&ons, and 
not to judge in the Lump, either of 
Men or Things. 4. The different 
. Lights in which a Thing is placed, and 
a the al ifferent Views in which it appears | 
- WM to us, often occalions us to form wrong 
Judgments concerning it, To corre 
, which Prejudice we ſhould view a 
e- Thing on all Sides, and compare its 
in ſeveral Appearances with one another, 
a hefore we fully determine opr Opinion, 
1 5+ The 
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76 caſual Aſeciation of mayy of our 
a. is another Source of raſh Judg- 
ment and Miſtake: As a Child that 


has drank a bitter Potiog retains a bit- | 


ter Idea of the Cup that held it, and 
- 5e eadly perſuaded to drink out of 
again. Many Prejudices of thĩs 


Kin we imbibe in our Vouth, to re- 


move which we muſt endeavour to ſe- 
parate thoſe Ideas which have no na- 
tural and neceſſary Connection; but 
have been joined together only by 
Fancy, Chance, or Cuſtom, 
QQ. What Prejudices ariſe from 
Woxrps? 

A. 1. We are led into frveral Miſ- 


takes by inſignificant, equivocal, and 
Jynonymous Words; to avoid which let 


the Reader carefully obſerye what bas 
been ſaid in Chap. IV. of the firſt 
Part of this Treatiſe, and in Chap, 
V. Concerning the Definition 4 Names, 
4 Wee 


7. - 
2. Words joined in Speech, and compo- 
Ang a Diſcourſe, are apt to lead us into 
Miſtake two Ways. On the one 
hand, when a Man writes or ſpeaks 
much to the Purpoſe, but has not a 
good Style or an engaging Manner 
of Expreſſion, we frequently deſpiſe an 
excellent Diſcourſe, and overlook the 
wiſeſt and the juſteſt Sentiments. On 
1 the other hand, we are often charmed 
u into Error by a Man of Eloquence, 
whoſe Art conceals or obſcures the 
Truth, and places Falſhood in a plea- 
n» ſing Light. To ſecure ourſelves a- 
ainſt theſe Dangers, we muſt learn 
C to diſtinguiſh between Language and 
TA Ideas, and to judge of Things in their 
et own Natures, and in their juſt Rela- 


as tion to one another, 

Q. Which are the Prejudices arifing 
rſt 

, from OuxsELVES? | 
1 . Prejudices of Infancy, 


% Which are deriyed from the Weakneſs 
wo | ; 


6 | 
of our Reaſon, and Incapacity to judge 
rightly. of Things in aur Childhood, Thus 
Boys are apt to think Learning an 
unpleaſant Thing, becauſe perhaps 
they have been whipt at School; and 
to look upon thoſe as their beſt Friends 
who beg them a Holiday, or ſcreen 
them from Correction when they have 
done amiſs. The Way to get rid of 
theſe Prejudices is to re-examine the 
Opinions framed in our tender Years, 
when our Reaſon is ſtrong and mature, 
2. The Prejudices of Senſe, or the falſe 
Informations of "Things we receive 
from our Senſes, are another Sprin 
of raſh Judgment and Miſtake. Thus 
many Pcople' ſuppoſe the Sun and 
Moon to be #at Bodies, and much a- 
bout the /ame Bigneſs, becauſe they 
appear ſo to the Eye; and becauſe 
we do not feel the air preſs heavy up- 
on us, we are inclined to think it has 
zo Weight. Such Prejudices as these 
| 7 c remain 
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. ber. more fortunate than the reſt, they 


893 
remain with the Generality of Man- 
kind, till they are cured by Learnin 
and Philoſophy. 3. Many falſe judge 
ments take their Riſe from our Ima- 
gination, or the Didtate of Fancy. 
Some Perſons take for Truth what- 
ever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the I- 
magination; and if they fancy (for 
Inſtance) this or that particular Num- 
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will chuſe a Lottery. ticket accordingly, 
and think themſelves ſure of Succeſs. 
To prevent 1uch Deceptions as theſe, 
we muſt take care to bridle the 
Extravagancies of Fancy, to ſet that 
unruly Faculty aſide in our Eoqui- 
ries after Truth, and to let calm 
Reaſon determine our Opinions. 4. 
From the various Paſſions or Afﬀedtions 
of the Mind ariſe innumerable Preju- 
dices. Lowe makes even Blemiſnes Ft 
appear as Beauties; Fear multiplies | 
pr Dangers ; ; Envy repreſents our 
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Neighbour's Condition better than it 
is; and to Deſpair the very leaſt Dif- 
ficulty ſeems unſurmountable. For 
theſe Prejudices the beſt Remedy is 
to keep a continual Watch over our 
Paſſions, and not to form our Judg- 
ments when the Affe ctions are warm- 
ly engaged, but when the Mind is 
perfectly ſerene and compoſed. 5. 
The Fondneſs wwe habe for SELF, and 
for Perſons and Things that have Rela- 
lion to eurſelyves, is another great 
Spring of falſe Judgments. The Lap- 
laudar, amidſt his Ice and Snows, is 
as fond of bis native Country as he 
who is bon amorgſt the Gaidens of 
| traly. Our Kindred, our Party, our 
Opinicns, our very Names, ſeem to have 
ſomething peculiarly valuable in them, 
and we cannot bear that others ſhould 
think meanly of them. In a Word, 
the Prejudices of this Kind flick ſo 
cloſely to our Natures, and have fuch 


a per- 
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2 pernicious Influence on our Under 
ſtandings, that we cannot too much 
guard againſt' them in our Searches 
after Truth, and in forming our Judg- 
ment of what is Right and Wrong. 
- 6. The peculiar Tempers and Humours 
4 of the Mind have an Influence- upon 


is Mens Judgments, and are the Occa. 
. ſion of frequent Miſtakes. Some are 
id ſo eaſy and credulqus, as to believe 
i- [ every thing that has the leaſt Shadow 
at of Evidence; whilft others are led by 
p- a Spirit of Cantradiction to oppoſe eve- 
P ry Thing that is advanced either in 
e 


Writing or Converſation. Some are 
always fo/itive, Others always doybe- 
ing, and others perpetually changing 
Ve one Opinion for another. Thele 
m, Tempers (and more that might be 
mentioned) are very injurious to a 
right Judgment of 'V'hings; but may 
be relieved by Patience in Study, and 
a diligent and honeſt Attention in the 
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Search of Truth. 7. 4 DNulnefs of 
Perception, a Defæct of Memory, a Nar- 
rowne/s of Mind, and ſeveral other 
Weakneſſes belonging to Human Na- 
ture, are the Cauſes of Miſtakes and 
Inconſiſtencies in Judgment; nor can 
we expect to be quite free from Er- 
= and Imperfections in the preſent 
ife. 

Q. Which are the Prejudices ariſing 
from orRER PRRSONS? f | 
A. 1. The Prejudices of Education, 
which we imbibe from our Nurſes, 
from unſkilful Teachers, from our 
School-fellows, from Servants, or any 
other Perſons with whom we are con- 
verſant in our younger Years. It 1s 
then we are taught that there are 
Hobgoblins in the Dark ; that the 
Screeching of. an Owl preſages Death 
in a Family or Neighbourhood ; tha: 
ſuch and ſuch Days are lucky and un- 
lucky, and a thouſand ſuch ridiculow 
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Stories, which have too laſting ati 
Influence on the weaker Part of Man- 
kind. We take our Religion from our 
Parents and Tutors, and Millions are 
born, and live, and die in the ſame 
Faith, without examining any one Ar- 
ticle, or being able to give any other 
Reaſon for it, than that they were 
taught and believed fo from their In- 
fancy. Theſe Prejudices are to be cu- 
red by bringing the Principles of our 
Youth to the Teſt of calm and ſe- 
vere Reaſon when we come to Years 
of Maturity. 2. Another Sort of 
Prejudice ariſes from the Cu/tom or 
Faſhion of thrſe among ft whom we live, 
Our Cookery, our Dreſs, our civil 
and religious Forms and Practices, are 
all regulated by Cuftom ; and what 
appears elegant, polite and decent 
in one Country, is aukward aud ridi- 
culous in another. To remove Pre- 
judices of this Kind, it is of excellent 
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Uſe to. travel, or to read the Travels 
of, other Men, and the Hiſtory of 
palt Ages; and whenever we pals a 
Judgment concerning the Nature of 
Things, let us remember that Truth 
and Reaſon are invariable, and do 
not change with Faſhion or Cuſtom. 
3. The Authority of Men is the Spring 
of another Kind of Prejudices. We 
very often pay an unreaſonable De- 
ference to the Authority of the An- 
eitnts, and many impertinent Trifles 
are reverenced for no other Reaſon 
but becauſe they bear the Mark of 
Antiquity, A Writer or Preacher of 
a great Name draws a Multitude of 
Followers into his own Miſtakes ; the 
poor Man often believes as his weal- 
thy Neighbour does, and the Opinion 
of the *Squire is foliowed by half the 
Pariſh. But to remove theſe Preju- 
dices let us remember, that no Man, 
ef whatever Rank or Character, has 
| any 
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any juſt Pretence to ſway the Judg- 
ment of others by his own Authority ; 
and that Riches, Honours, Titles, and 
Reputation, are not always accompa- 
nied with Truth and Wiſdom. 4. 
The Prejudices ariſing from the Man- 
ner of Prope/al are near a-kin to thoſe 
of Authority. Some Perſons readily 
believe what another dictates with a 
pofative Air and a great Aſſurance: 
Others quickly ſwallow any Doctrine 
when it is propoſed with all the Airs 
of Prety, and ſolemn Appeals and Pro- 
teliations, Some are frighted into the 
Belief of particular Doctrines, becauſe 
a Man of great Name or Character 
pronounces the contrary Sentiments 
heretical and damnable; whilſt others 


are led into Error by a %% Addreſs, 


and the engaging Methods of Per/ua- 
fem and Kindneſs. The Way to avoid 
iuch Miſtakes as theſe is to diſtinguiſh 
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"Sons 
chell between the Sub/lance of any Doc- 
trine, and the Manner in which it is 
| propoſed, attacked, or defended; and not 
to yield our Aſſent to any thing but 
the convincing Evidence of Truth. | 
Having thus pointed out many of 
the numberleſs Prejudices that attend 
Mankind, and the Means by which 
they may be avoided or removed, I 


ſome general Directions to aſſiſt us in 
forming a true Judgment of Things. 


bY 11 PEAS P40 2 _ 
CHAP. v. 

Seneral Direction. for J ü 501 N G 
aright, | 


. Wien are the beſt Rules to 


direct us in forming our 
Judgment ? 


A. Some 


ſhail conclude this Part of Logic with 


at 8 W ai 1 ; 
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A. Some Hints for this Purpoſe 


have been occaſionally dropt already 
but it will not be a needleſs Repeti- 
tion tb Eblle&t them in this Place, and 
exhibit at one View ſuch general Di- 
rections as are proper to aſſiſt us in 
judging rightly. A great Number 
might be framed that would contribute 
to this End, but the moſt uſefül are 
thoſe which follow. 

Direction I. When we are 
ſearching after Truth, «ve ſhould bring 
a:l our old Opinions td à freſh Exa- 


mination, enguire into the Ground of 


theri, and y off thoſe Fudginents which 
appear to have been formed without 
Sufficient Evidenct. This indeed can» 


not be done all at once, and few 


People have either Time or Capacity 
to take ſuch a Review of their O- 
pinions; but ſo far as we are able 
it ſhould be done by prudent Steps 
and Degrees, till our Principles are 

reformed; 
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reformed, or at leaſt eſtabliſned upon 
juſter Foundations. 

Dix Fr. II. V ̃e ſhould endeavour to 
have clear, complete, comprebenſive, ex- 
tenfive, and orderly Ideas of thoſe Ob- 
jects upon which awe paſs any Judgment, 
Jo far as we have Occaſion to judge con- 
cerning them, and as our imperfect Know- 
leage of Things will admit. This Di- 
rection is not to be ſtrictly obſerved in 
Matters of Teflimony, wherein it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to have clear and 
diſtin& Ideas of what is propoſed to 
our Belief, provided we have ſufficient 
Evidence of the Credibility of the Pro- 
poſer. 

DIRECT. III. Compare the Ideas of 

a Propoſition with the uimoſi Attention, 
and obſerve how far they agree, and 
wherein they differ. But in making 
this Compariſon between the Ideas 
of the Subject and the Predicate, 


take 
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take heed that you neither add to nor 
dimi niſ them. 

DIRECT. IV. Search diligently and 
honefily for Evidence of Truth, and be 
ready to receive it on which Side ſoever it 
appears. 'Take great Care that your 
Wiſhes or Inclinations do not pervert 
your Judgment. | | 

Dix ECT. V. Suſpend your Judg- 
ment, and neither affirm nor deny with- 
out ſufficient Evidence, It is more par- 
ticulaity neceſſary to obſerve this Di- 
rection, when the Propoſitions to be 
examined are ſupported by Education, 
Authority, Intereſt, or any other power- 
ful Prejudice, | 

Dix Er. VI. Fudge of every Propo- 
tion by the proper Mediums or Means 
whereby its Evidence is to be obtained. 
That is, if we judge of Sounds, Co- 
lours, or any other Objects of Senſe, 
we muſt do it by the Uſe of our Sen- 


es: 
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ti: If we judge of the Nature of 
Spirits, their Powers and Perceptions, 
we miſt apply to our Conſtiouſne/s of 
what paſfes within our own Mind: 
If we judge of Matters done in paſt 
Ages, or in diſtant Countries, we mult 
have Recourſe to the Te/{imonry of o- 
thers. | 

DirrfcT. VII. We foull haue /ome 
general Printiples bf Truth ſettled in oui 
Minds, that they may always be ready 
to affift us in forming our Judgments of 
others Things whoſe Evidente is leſs ob- 
V01S; | 

Dik&tct. VIII. The Degrees of our 
Aſﬀent ſhould always bear an exact Pro- 
portion to the different Degrees of Evi- 
dence. This will ſecure us from ma- 
ny Miſtakes both in Speculation and 
PraQtice. | 
DIRECT. IX. Our Minds fgoula 
be always open to receive the Truth ; 

| nor 
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f ar ſhould wwe ever think ourſelves 100 
b qui/e to be inſtructed. Let us part with 


the oldeſt and moſt favourite Opinions 

} for the ſake of Truth, and remember 
that our Knowledge is always capable 
of Improvement, | | ; 
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PART II. 
Of REASONING. 


Qi: HAT is meant hy RRASOG/RN- 
ING, Which is the third 
Part of Logic? 

A. It has been ſhewn tia: the firſt 
Operation of the Mind is Percee- 
TION, whereby our Ideas are framed; 
and that the /econd is JUDGMENT 
which joins or di5joins our Ideas, and 
forms a Propoſition. We now come to 
the ird Work of the Mind, called 
RREASONIN G or Argumentation, whereby 
ſeveral Propoſitions are joined together, 

to form an Argument or Sy/leg! fm 


CHAP, 
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I. 


Of the Nature of a SYLLOGISM, and 


the Parts of white it is ee 


HAT is a Syllogi/m? 
A. It is an Argument, or Form 


5 Reaſoning, whereby wwe infer ſome- 


thing that is leſs known from Truths, 
euhich are more evident, Or, it is an 
Argument conſiſling of three Progoſitions, 
diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, as that the 
laſs is neceſſarily inferred from the tauo 


armer; ſo that if the firſt and ſecond 


Propoſitions be granted, the Conclo- 
ſion muſt be granted alſo. This will 
ealily be undeiſtood by the OY 
Example: 


Our Creator muſt be e 
God is our Creator. 


7 herefore — muſl be avor/hipped. 
do V hat 
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Q. What is to be conſidered in the 
Conſtitution of a Syllogiſm ? 
A. The Matter and the Form. 
What is meant by the Mar TER 
of a Syllogiſm ? 
A. The Matter is the three Propoſi- 
tions of which it is compoſed; and theſe 
are made up of three Terms or Ideas. 
The Terms are called the remote Mat- 
ter, and the Propoſition the immedial: 
Matter of a Syllogiſm. 
Q. What are the Names of the ſe· 
veral Terms? 
. They are called the Major. the 
Minor, and the Midale. The Major 
or Greater Term is the Predicate 2 
me Coocluſion; the Minor or Leſſer 
Term is the Sudjef , and theſe are 
called Extremes. The Middle Term 
is one choſen at Pleaſure, and ſo diſ- 
poſed in two Propoſitions, as tp ſhew 
the Agreement or Diſagreement be- 
tween the —_ and Minor Terms in 


hs 
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the Concluſion - and therefore the 


Middle Term is ſometimes called the _ | | 


Argument. : | 
Q. What are the Names of the Pro- 
poſitions in a Syllogiſm ?+ 


A. The firſt is uſually called the 


Major, wherein the Middle Term is 
connected with the Predicate of the 
Concluſion : The ſecond is called the 
Minor, (and ſometimes the {ſumption ) 


wherein the Subject of the Concluſion 


is connected with the Middle Term. 
Theſe Propoſitions have the Name of 
Premiſſes ; and the third, which is 
drawn from them, is the Conclufion. 
Q. What is the Foxy of a Syllo- 
giſm ? 5 | 
A. It is the framing and diſpoſing 
the Premiſſes juſtly, and from thence 
drawing a regular Concluſon or Infe- 
rence. | This Inference is generally 
expreſſed by the Particle Therefore, or 
the Latin Word 1 (which is of the 


ſame 


FR * , , 
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fame ;onification) when the Argu- 
ment is formed according to the Rules 
bf Art: But in common Diſcourſe or 
Writing, the Parcicles for, becauſe, &c. 
ſhew the Act of Reaſoning, or in- 
ferring one Thing from another, as 
well üs then and thergfore; and when 
ſuch Words are uſed, a Syllogiſm is 
expreſſed or implied, though perhaps 
the three Propoſitions are not diſpoſed 
in a regular Form; 


— 2 4 — | C 
CHAP. II. 
07 the barious Kinds of SYLLOG1S Hs) 


INTO how many Kinds are Syl- 
I logiſms diſtinguiſhed ? 

A: They are . into ſe: 
veral Kinds, either aceording to the 
Dueſizon to be provedz theis Nature 

and 
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and Compoſition, or the middle Term 
which is uſed to prove a Queſtion. 1 

Q. How are they dittinguiſhed in 
reſpect of the . to be | 
proved? 

A. Into Univerſal Ar mati ve, Uni- 
werſal Negative, Particular Afirmas 
ive, and Particular Negative, This 
is ſometimes called a Diviſion of Syl- 
logiſms according to the Corclufton ; 
for there may be ſo many Sorts of 
Concluſions, denoted by the Letters 
A, E, I, O, as may be ſeen in 
Chap. I. of the ſecond Part of this 
Treatiſe. 6 

Q. How are Syllogiſms diſtinguiſhed 
with reſpect to their NaTuRE and 
COMPOSITION ? 

A, Into Single and Compound. A 
Single Syllogiſm is made up of three 
Propoſitions: A Compound Syllogiſm 
contains more than three, and may 
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be formed into two or more Syllo- 
giſms. _ | 
Q. Are not Sing/e Syllogiſms ſub- 
divided into ſeveral Sorts? 
As. Yes, into Simple, Complex, and 
Conjundt ive. 

Q. What is a Simple Syllogiſm? 

A. Thoſe properly called Simple Syl- 
logiſms are compoſed of three plain, 
Hgle, or categorical Propoſitions, where- 
in the Middle Term is evidently joined 
with one Part of the Queſtion in the 
Major Propofition, and with the other 
in the Minor, from whence a plain 
and ſingle Concluſiop is naturally 
drawn. Such is the Syllogiſm in the 
foregoing Chapter. 

Q. Which are the Rules relating 
to the Formation of fimple Syllo- 
giſms ? 

A. They are theſe. 1. The Mid. 
Ale Term muſt not be taken twice par- 
ticularly, but once at leaſl —— 

2. Thi 
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2. The Term, in the Coucluſian muſt ne- 
wer be taken more univerſally than they 
are in the Premiſſts. 3. A negative 
Conclufion cannot be proved by tauo affir = 
mati de Premiſſes. 4. If one of the Pre- 
miſſes be negative, the Concluſion muſt be 
negative, 5. F either of Yhe Premiſſes 
be particular, the Concluſian muſt alſo be 
particular, G6. No Conclufion can be 
drawn from two negative Premſſes. 7. 
Nor can any thing be concluded from two 
particular Premiſes. | 5 
Here it is proper to take ſome No- 
tice of the various Moods and Figures 
of Simple Syllogiſms, which have 
been invented by Logicians, and a- 
bout which they have ſpent a great 
deal of Time and Paper; for though 
the Light of Nature and a good Judg- 
ment contribute more to true Reaſon- 
ing than all theſe ſcholaſtic Subtleties, 
yet in ſome Caſes they may have 
3 their 
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their Uſe, and therefore we ſhall briefly 
explain them. 

Q. What is the Figure of a Syllo- 
giſm ? 

A. It is the proper Diſpoſition of 
the Middle Term with regard to the 
Extremes, or Parts of the Queſtion. 

Q. What is the Mood of a Syllogiſm? 

A. It is a proper Diſpoſition of the 


Propefitions according to their Quan- 


tity and Quality, that is, their ani were 
Jal or particular Affirmation or Nega- 
tion. The ſeveral Moods of Syllo; 
gi/ms have certain artificial Names 


give them by Logicians, wherein the 


Conſonants are neglected, and only 
the Vowels A, E, I, O, regarded, 
which denote the Quantity and Qua- 
lit of the Propoſitions. 
Q. How many Figures are there? 
A. There are uſually reckon'd free, 


though ſome add a fourrd, 
T6 Q. How 
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- the following are Examples ; 


En 

Q. How is the Midd/e Term diſp9s 
ſed of in theſe Figures ? 
A. In the i Figure the Middle | 
Term is the Subject of the Major 
Propoſition, and the Predicate of the 
Minor, In the ſecond the Middle Term 
is the Predicate of both the Premiſſes. 
In the third it is the Subject of bog ü 
the Premiſſes. —_ 

Q. How many Moa does the rf 
Figure contain? 
A. Four, whoſe N ames are Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, and Feris; of which 


Bax - Every wicked Man js mj- 


1 ſeraöble. N 
Ba- All Tyrants are wicked 
| Men, 

Ra. Therefore o For 7 
. miſerabſe or T | 


„ 0 gr 


».. bh aan } 
Ce- They who neglect their Duty 
are not wiſe. ( 
LA- Jdle Boys neglett their 0 
Duty. . - 
RENT. T berefore iale Byys are not 


Da- 1 ewho pleaſe God are 


A- Some. 2 Men pleaſe God. 
1. Therefore ſome poor Men are 


Cappy. 
Fe. Diſcbedient Children are not 

| Mi” 
RI- pn Children are diſobe- 


5 fk * Children are 
not Blfſings. 


How many Moods are there in 
A. Four, 


the 2 W e 
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A. Four, the Names whereof are 
Ce/are, Cameſtres, Feſiino, and Baroco; 
of which take theſe Examples. 


CE- No Liar is fit to be be. 


| liewed. 
sa- FEwvery good Criſtian is fit to 
be believed. 
RE. Therefore no good 
is a Liar. 
Ca- All pious Men deſerye A,. 
a 
 MES= No Robbers deſerve E. 
fteem. 
TRE8, Therefore na Robbers are 
pious Men, 


Fe- Ne Sin is excuſable. 
STI- Some Faults are excuſable, 
NO. Therefore ſome Faults are 
| not Sins, 
| Ba» 
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Ba- Every Part of Rehgion i; 


rational, 
RO- Some Dodtrines are not ras 
| tional, 
co. 7 herefore fome Doerines are 
no Part of Rel. gion. 
Q. How many Mpods are there in 
the third Figure? 


A. Six, the Names of which are 
Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datih, 
Bacarde, and Frriſen. Examples of 
Fach ws | 


1 a- All good Chriflians ſhall be 


' Javed, 
RAP- Al] good Chriſtians have 
. finned. | 
Tle Therefore ſome who hawe 
| i. ſnned ſhall be ſaved, 


Fs8- 
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No H er > are pleaſing 40 


LAP- al 5 pocrites appear to be 


religious. 


TON, "Rouey Jome who appear 


Di- 


S A- 


s. 


to be religious are not plea- 


ing to Gad. 


Some Men are hennerable, 

All Men bawy their Inper- 
fegtiont. 

Therefore ſome awho have 
 Imperfeetiqns are honour- 
able. 


Vu virtuous Men are happy. 
Some wirtuous Men are  beg- 
Ars. 


7 _— fome Beggars art 
bs 4 


Bos 


W;. 52 
Bo- Some Wars are not to be a- 
| voi ded. 
car- All Wars produce Bloodſbed. 
vo. Therefore ſome Bloodſhed is 
not to be avoided. | 


Fe- No AfliBions are pleaſant. | 
RI- Some Afiictions are good for 


4s, : 

SON. Therefore ſome Things that 
are good for us are not 
pleaſant, 


Q. What are the, ſpecial Rules of 
| theſe Figures? 

A, In the r, the Major Propoſt- 
tion muſt. always be univerſal, and 
the Minor Affirmative ; but it admits 
of all Sorts of Concluſions, whether 
univerſal] or particular, affirmative or 
negative. In the /econd, the Major 
muſt alſo be univerſal; and one - 
the 
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the Premiſſes, with the Concluſion, al- 
ways negative. In the herd, the Mi- 
nor muſt be affirmative, and the Con- 
eluſion always particular. 

Q. How is the Middle Term placed 
in the fourth Figure? 

A. It is the Predicate in the Major 
Propoſition, and the Subject in the 
Minor ; but this is ſuch an indirect 
Way of drawing a Concluſion, that it 
may be looked upon as uſeleſs, and is 
not worth explaining by Examples. 

Q. What is a Complex Syllogiſm ? 

A. Thoſe Syllogiſms are called 
Complex, wherein the Middle Term is 
not connected with the whole Preaz. 
cate, or the whole Subject, in two diſ- 
tin& Propoſitions, but is intermixed 
and compared with them by Parts, or 
in a confuſed Manner, and in diffe- 


_ Forms of Speech, For Exam- 
ple: | 


The 
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The Dewil is a wvicked Spirit, 
Some Indians avorſbip the Devil, 
. Therefore ſome Indians worſhip & 
wicked Spirit. 


Ig this Syllogiſm the Predicate of 
the Concluſion is worſhip a wicked 
Spirit; Part of which is joined with 
the Middle Term Devil in the Major 
Propoſition, and the other Part in the 
Minor. This is reduced to a ſimple 
Syllogiſm, in the Mood _ ſtands 
thus ; 


De Dewil is a Abi Sine. 
What ſome Indians worſhip is the 
Dewil. 
Therefore what ſome Indians wwors- 
ghoip is a wicked Spirit. 


But the concluſive Force of this Sy. 
logiſm was evident enough without 


ſuch Reduction: And the ſame wy 


oh. ew T 


„ͤ ÿ»4¹y . 1 
be ſaid of a vaſt Number of other Ars 
guments uſed in the Writings of learned 
Men, as well as in common Converſas 
tion, it often appearing plainly that 
the Inference is juſt and true, though 
the Form of the Syllogiſm is irregular 
and confuſed. . 

Q. What is a Conjundive Syllo- 
vl. | 
A. It is one whoſe Major Propo- 
fition has difliin# Parts, which are 
joined by a Conjunction, or ſome ſuch 
Particle of Speech. Theſe Syllogiſms 
are of various Kinds, but the chief of 
them are four, viz. the Conditional, the 
Disjun&ive, the Relative, and the Con- 
zexive 3 Which the following Examples 
will explain. 

1. A Conditional or Hypothetical Syl- 
logiſm is that whoſe Major or Minor; 
or both, are conditibnal Propoſitions ; 


as, ; 
1 
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there be a God, the Warld is 
governed by Providence. 
But there is a God, | 
Therefore the World ts governed by 


Providence. 


Here the Antecedent is aſſerted in the 
Minor, that the Conſequent may be 
aſſerted in the Concluſion ; which is 


called arguing from the Pofition of the 
Antecedent to the Poſition of the Conſe- 


quent. —Again : 


If the Sun ſhines, it is Day. 
But it is not Day. | 
Therefore the Sun does not ſpine. 


Here the Conſequent is contradicted 
in the Minor Propoſition, that the 
Antecedent may be contradicted in 
the Concluſion ; which is called argu- 
ing from the removing of the Conſequent 
to the removing of the Antecedent. 


A 


the 
bei 
itt 
ſtar 


Thi 
mar 


3 
Maj 


1 

2. A Digunfaive Syllogiſm 1 is when 
the Major Propoſition is disjunctive, 9 
being connected by the Paiticles or, | 


either, &c. as in the ag Ia- 
ſtances: N 


We either defire to be happy or 
miſerable. 


But wwe do not difire 10 be miſer- 
able. 


Therefore ave deſire to be bappy. 


This Kind of Syllogiſm may have 
many Parts or Members ; as, 


It is either Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
or WW inter. 

But it is neither Spring, Summer, 
nor Autumn, 


T herefore it is Winter, 


3. A Relative Syllogiſm is when the 
Major * ion is relative; as 
tere 


ie 
Where the Treaſure is, there is the 
Heart. 
Bat a Miſer's Treaſure is in his 
Bags. 
Therefore his Heart is there alſo. 


„ A Saint's Treaſure is in Heaven: 
Therefare | bis Heart is in Heater 
440. 


To this Head may be referred thoſe 
Syllogiſms that relate to Proportion; as, 


As Three are to Six, fo are Four to 
Eight. 

But I hree make the Half of Six, 

Therefore Four make the Haf of 
Eight. 


* 


4. A Connexive Syllogiſm has ge- 
nera!ly the Parts of the Major joined 
together by a Copulative, and is by 
fome called a Copulative Syllogiſm; as, 

Xo 


| 
F 
' 
7 


A 
No Man can ſerve God and Ham- 


Morn, 


But the covetous Man ſerves Mam- 
mon. 


Therefore he cannot ſerve God. 


o. The true C Briſtian ſerues God. 
Therefore he cannot ſerve Mammon. 


N. B. In all Kinds of Conjunctive 
Syllogiſms great Care ſhould be taken 
that the Major Propoſition be true; 
for upon that depends the whole Force 


of the Argument. Thus mack for Ul 


Single Syllogiſms. 

Q. Which are properly called Com- 
pound Syllogiſms ? 

A. Thoſe which contain more than 
three Propoſitions, being made up of 
two or more ſingle Syllogiſms, into which 
they may be reſolved. Of theſe there 
are ſeveral Kinds, the chief whereof 
1 1 5 4 2 > 


- 


„„ 
are the Fpichirema, Dilemma, Proſj llo- Th 


giſm, and Sorites. ed, 


What is an Epichirema? Sid 
A. A Syllogiſm which proves the Co 


Major or Minor, or both, before it For 


draws the Concluſion; as, 


Sickneſs may be good for us; for it 
ſhews us our Frailty, weans us 
from worldly Enjoy ments, and 
makes us think of dying. 

But we are uneaſy under fickneſs ; 
which we manifeſt by Com- 
Plaints, Groanings, &c. 

Thercfore we are ſometimes uneaſy 


. . A 
under that which is good * 14. Wa; 
Q. What is a Dilemma? bers 
A. It is a Sort of Argument wherein iſ *?* 
the Whole is divided into all its Parts I ha 
or Members, and then ſomething is in- 18 
ferred concerning each Part, which is = 


6nally inferred concerning the Whole, 
| This 


a 
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This Kind of Syllogiſm is ſo contriv= 
ed, that let your Adverſary take which 
Side of the Queſtion he pleaſes, the 
Concluſion turns to his Diſadvantage. 
For Example: 


In Heaven we ſhall Aber have De- = 

fires or not. 

IF awe have no Defires, then we 
ſpall have full Satisfattion: If 
abe have Defires, they will be ſa- 
tisfied as faſl as they ariſe, 

Therefore in Heaven qe Hall " 
compleatly ſatisfied. 


A Dilemma may be faulty three 
Ways , Fir, when the Parts or Mem- 
bers of the Diviſion in the Major are 
not fully enumerated ; /econdly, when 
what is aſſerted in the Minor concern- 
ing each Part is not true; thirdly, 
when the Argument may be retorted 
with equal Force upon him who uſes 

L 3 n 
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jt, This laſt was the Fault of the 
celebrated Dilemma of Protagoras, 
which he made uſe of on the follow- 
ing Occaſion. Protagoras taught Eu- 
athlus the Art of Pleading, in Conſi- 
deration of a Sum of Money, which 
Euathlus promiſed to pay him the 
firſt Day that he gained any Cauſe in 
Court. After a Time Protagoras goes 
to Law with Zuatblus for the Money, 
and argues in this Manner: Either J 
fall gain the Cauſe, or you will gain it. 
If I gain the Cauſe, you muff pay me ac- 
cording to the Sentence of the Fudge If 
you gain it, you muſi pay me according 
to the Covenant between us. Therefore 
wwbether the Cauſe goes for me or againſt 
me, you muſt pay me the Money, But 
Euathlus thus retorted the Dilemma 
upon his Maſter. Either I fall gain 
the Cauſe, or iſe it. If T gain it, no- 
thing will be due to you according to the 
Seulence: MF T Iiſe it, nothing will be due 

| | to 


ver 
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to jou according to our Covenant, Theres 
fore, let the Cauſe go ewhich May it wwill, 
1 ſpall pay you n-tving. 

Q. What is a Pre/pliboiſm? 

A. It is an Argument compoſed of 
two Syliogiſms, ſo connected, that the 
Conciufion of the former is the Major 
or Minor of the latter ; as, 


Blood elated * 
But the Soul ef Man thinks : 


Blood. 


But the Soul of a Brute is | bis 
Blood: 


Therefore the Saul of a Man is 
different from the Soul of 4 


Brute, 


= 


Q. What i is a Sorites p 
A. Ic is an Argument wherein ſe- 
veral Middle Terms are ſucceſſively 


"-Þ 4 con- 


Therefore the Soul of Fond 1 . | | ö 


Cn © 
connected in ſeveral Propoſitions, till 
the laſt Propoſition connects its Pre- 


Such was the merry Argument of 7 he- 
miſtucles, to prove that his little Son, 
under ten Years of Age, governed the 
whole World: My Son governs his Mo- 
tier; bis Mother me; I the Athenians; 
the Athenians th ret of Greece; Greece 
commands Europe; burope the whole 
World: Therefore my Son * the 
whole World. 

In this place it may not be impro- 
per to add a Syllogiſm called Iaduction, 
wherein from ſeveral particular Propo- 
ſitions a general one is inferred; as, 


the Goſpels; | 

Nor from the Acts of the Apo- 
ſtles; 

Nor from the Epiſtles, 


Nor 


dicate with the Subject of the firſt.— 


Purgatory cannot be ground from 


wit 
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Nor from the Book of Revelations : 
Therefore it cannot be proved from 

 _ the New Teſtament. 

Theſe Kinds of Syllogiſms, which 
have more than three Propoſitions, may 
be called reduadant; but there is a de- 
ſecbive or imperftct Kind, called an Fn- 
thymem, which is the moſt common 
Sort of Argument both in Writing aud 
| Converſation. 

Q. What is an Enthymem ? 
A. An Argument conlitting only of 
two Propoſitions, vx. the Conclufton, 
and one of the Premiſſes, the other be- 
ing ſuppreſſed, as being ſufficiently 
clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied 
by the Underſtandings of Mankind; as, 

True Religion is accompanied with 
good Morals: 
Therefore a Knave is not truly re- 
 digious. 

Q. How are Syllogiſms diſtioguiſh'd 
with reſpect to the Mippie TER? 
A. Hi 
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1 S1/lgiſms or Arguments, (for ſo 
they are properly called as we now 
Conſider them) are ſaid to be Grams 
matical, Phyfical, Moral, Theological, &c, 
according to the Art, Science, or Sub- 
ject from whence we borrow the Mid- 
ale Term, Or Topic, which we make uſe 
of in the Proof of any Propoſition, 
For Inſtance, if we endeavour to prove 
from the Principles of Rea/on and E- 
guity, that no Man ſhould fieal, his Neighs 
Hour 's Goods, the Argument | is Moral; 
but if we prove the ſame Thing from 
Scripture, then it is a Theological. Ar- 
gument, 

Q. Is this the only Diſtin&ion of Fg 
guments with regard to the Midale Term? 

A. No; in this reſpect they are di- 
ſtipguiſned into Certain and Probable, 
Artificial and Inariificial, Direct and 
Indirect. 

Q. What is the Difference . 
a probable and a certain 1 ame 1 


1 

A. If I infer that 7homas will bring 
himſelf to the Gallows, becauſe he 
commits frequent Robberies on the 
Highway, this is a probable Argument, 
not a certain one, for it is poſſible he 
may die a natural Death. 


Q. Have certain Arguments any 
other Name ? 


A. Yes, they are uſually called De- 


monſtrations, becauſe their Concluſions 


are founded on clear and undeniable 
Principles; and they are generally di- 
vided into two Sorts: (l.) Demon- 
ſtrations 4 priori, whereby an Effect 
is proved from a Cauſe; as, I prove 
the Scriptures to be true, becauſe they 
were di&ated by the Spirit of God, who 
cannot bye. (2.) Demonſtrations 4 
poſteriori, whereby a Cauſe is proved 
trom an Effet; as, when I view a 
Watch, or other curious Machine, I 
conclude 2 evas made by ſome Arti- 
Acer — . B. Though theſe are pe- 
culiarly 
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culiarly called Demonſtrations, yet the 
Name is frequently given to any firong 
and convincing Argument. 

Q. What is an artificial Argu- 
ment ? 

A. That which is taken from the 
Nature and Circumſtances of Tnings; 
and ſuch an Argument, if ſtrong, pro- 
duces a natural Certainty. | 

Q. What is an inartificial Argu- 

ment? 
A. That which is founded on the 
Teſtimony of another: And Human 
Teſtimony, if ſtrong, produces a no- 
ral Certainty ; ; but Divine Teſtimony 
produces a ſupernatural Certainty, which 
is of the higheſt Kind, 

Q What is a direct Argument? 


A. That wherein the Middle Term 


proves the Queſtion itſelf, and infers 
the Propoſition which was the Matter 
of Enquiry. 
Q. Wha | is an indirect Argument? 
A. An 
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A. An Argument is ſaid to be im 
direct or oblique, when the Truth of 
the Thing enquired after is made ap- 
pear by proving or refuting ſome other 
Propoſition.—Indirect Arguments are 


of ſeveral Kinds, viz. (I.) When any | 


Propoſition is proved to be true by 
ſhewing the Falſity, Improbability, or 
Impoſſibility of ſome contradictory 


Propoſition ; and when it is ſhewn, 
that if the original Propoſition be ſup- 


poſed falſe, or denied, ſome great Ab- 
ſurdity will follow. This Logicians 
call a Proof per impoſſible, or a Re- 
duftio ad atſurdum. (2.) When ſome 
Propoſition is proved to be true that 
is % probable, and thence it is infer- 
red that the original Propoſition is true 
becauſe it is more probable This is 
called an Argumen' ex magis probabili 
ad minus. (3) When we prove the 
Truth of any Propofition, upon which 
our Adverſary had before agreed to 


give | 
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give up the Queſtion. This is called 
an Argument ex conceſ/d. 5 

Q. Are there any other, Arguments 
which derive their diſtinction from. the 
Miaale Term ? 

A. Yes, ſeveral; whoſe Latin Names 
it may be proper to mention and ex- 
Plain, as they are frequently made 
uſe of by Engliſb Authors. (1.) An 
Argument founded on the profeſſed 
Principles or Opinions of 'the Perſon 
with whom we argue is called Argu- 
mentum ad Hominem, an Addreſs to our 
Principles or Prefeſſion. (a.) An Ar- 
gument drawn from the Nature or Ex- 
iſtence of Things, and addreſſed to 
the Reaſon of Mankind, is called 
Argumentum ad Fudicium, an Addreſs 
to our Judgment, (3.) If it be built 


on ſome convincing Teſtimony, it is 


termed Argumentum ad Fidem, an Ad- 
dreſs to our Faith. (4.) If an Argu- 
ment be weak in itſelf, and yet ”n 

. BY 2's 
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Adverſary is not able to confute or 
anſwer it, this is called Argumentum ad 
Ignoranliam, an Addreſs to our Igno- 
rance. (ö.) An Argument ſuited to 
engage the Inclinations and paſſions, 
racher than to convince the judgment, 
is called, Argumentum ad Paſſiones, an 
Addreſs to our Paſſions (6.) When 
an Argument is drawn from the Sen- 
timents of ſome great or learned Man, 
whoſe Authority we revere, and are 
afraid or aſhamed to oppoſe, it is 
termed Argumentum ad Verecundiam, ant 
Addreſs to our Modeſſy. 

Q. Have you any other Diſſinction 
of Arguments to mention? | 

A. Only one, which ariſes from the 
Premiſſes, according to which an Ar- 
gument is either Uyiform or Mixed. 
If both the Premiſſes are derived from 
the ſame Source of Knowledge, whe- 
ther Senſe, Reaſon, or avy other, * 

= 
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Argument is called uniform; but if the 
Premiſſes are derived from different 
Springs of Knowledge, it is called a 
mixed Argument. 

Having thus given an Account of 
the chief Kinds of Syllogiſms or Ar- 
guments made uſe of in juſt Reaſon- 
ing, I now proceed to thoſe called So- 
phiſms or Fallacies, which appear to be 
true, but are really falſe at Bottom, 
and are invented with a Deſign to em- 
barraſs and deceive. 


„„ MM. 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of Sop nis us, 
and the Method of ſolving them. 


Q. Wa is a Sepbiſm ? 
A. An Argument which 


carries with it the Face or Appear- 
| ance 
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ance of Truth, and yet leads us into 
Miſtake. | 


Q How many Kinds of Sophiſms 


are there? 


A. They are very numerous, but 
may all be reduced to ſome of the 


following Heads. 
1. The firſt Sort is ealled by Lo- 


gicians {gnoratio Elenchi, or a Miflake 
of the Queſtion; that is, when ſome- 


thing is proved which is neither ne- 
ceſlarily connected nor inconſiſtent 


with the Thing enquired after. For 


Inſtance, if the Q+:eſtion were pro- 
poſed, HYhether it be hurtful to drink 
Wine to Exceſ:; a Sophiſt might en- 
deavour to prove it not hurttul, by 
arguing that Wine Helps Digeſtion, raiſes 
a Mar's Spirits, gives im Courage, 
mates him ſirong, active, and capable 


75 —_— 27 Hardjbips and Fatigues a S. 


But though all this 5 granted, it is 


ing 


7 ko ſhew, that _ exceſſvs Drink- 


RC, 
ing ef Wine may be very prejudicial 
to him that drinks it, by bringing on 
Poverty, Diſeaſes, and Death itſelf, as 
well as endangering his Happineſs in 
the World to come.—-It is a Falla- 
cy, of the ſame Kind, when a Diſpu- 
tant, finding his Adverſary too hard 
for him, artfully, turns the Diſcourſe of 
to ſome other Point which be can 
prove, (and which indeed his Oppo- 
nent never denied) and then triumphs we 
as if he had gained. a; conſiderable WF 
2. . of Sophiſm 3 is cal- FL 
led. Betitio Principii, E Begging the ſu en 
Vuſlion, or a Suppofition. of æuhat is He 
not granted; that is, when we endca- 
Vaur. to prove.. any. Propoſition by phiſ 
ſomething equally. uncertain and dif- the 4 
puted. Thus a. Papif-. pretends. to thing 
Prove his Religion the beſt, becauſe it 8 
74: derived: from: Chriſt and his Apoſites, 


n awith the Wb e 
ther, 


AF 
thers, and of the Cbriſtian Church 
throughout all Ages: Whereas theſe are 
conteſted Points, and what Proteſtants 
will by no means grant. | 
3. A Fallacy of the ſame Nature 
with that laſt mentioned is the Circle; 
which 1s, when one of the Premiſſes 
of a Syllogiſm is queſtioned, and we 
attempt to prove it by the Concluſi- 
on; or when in a Train of Syllogiſms 
we prove the laſt by the Conclation 
of the firſt. Thus the Paprfs pretend 
to prove the Scriptures to be true by the 
Authority of their Church, and then to 
ſhew the Authority of their Church from 


| 

be Scriptures. | 

a 4. There is another Kind of So- 
; phiſm called a0 Cauſa pro Cauſa, or 


the alſigning a falſe Cauſe, Scarce any 
0 ching is more common than this Sort 
t of Fallacy. Aftrolagy, or the Telling 
35 of Fortunes by the various Poſitions 
2 Wot the Stars and Planets, is built up- 

. M 2 | on 
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on it: And it is a Sophiſm of this Kind, 
whenComets, Ecliples,NortheroLights, 
or ſuch like Phznomena, are ſuppoſed 
to foretel the Fate of Kings and King. 
doms, Wars, Famine, and other na- 
tional Calamities. In the fame falla- 
cious Manner weak People are apt to 
Judge of accidental Events: If a Man 
_ ſteals a Horſe, and a Twelvemonth 
afterwards rides a hunting, is thrown 
off, and has a Leg or an Arm broke, 
it is preſently imputed to the Divine 
Vengeance on him for the Theft 1 
had committed. 

5. The next Sophiſm, which | is a- 


kin to the former, and very frequent, 


is called Fallacia Accidentis, wherein, 
from ſomething merely accidental to any 


Subject, we judge of its Narure and 


efjential Properties, Thus, becauſe a 

Neighbour, when over-heated with 

Exerciſe, 1 E by drink ing 
100 
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too large a Quantity of cold Water, we 
are apt to condemn it as abſolutely 
unwholeſome upon all Occafions. So 
Wine has been pronounced an evil 
Thing, and the Uſe of it forbidden, 
becauſe it has been the accidental 
Cauſe of Quarrels and Bloodſhed. 

6. Another Sophiſm of the ſame 
Nature is when we argue- from that 
which is true in particular Circumſlances, 
to prove the ſame Thing true ab/olute- 
ly and imply, without any Circumſtan- 
ces being conſidered; as if we ſhould | 
ſay, What we buy of the Butcher we 
eat for Dinner: But ave buy raw Meat | 

/ the Butcher Therefore aue eat raw 
Meat for Dinner — The Rewver/e of this 
Sophiſm is arguing from what is im- 
ply and ab/celutely true, to prove the 
ſame true in all particular Circumſtan- 
ces; as if I ſhould wreſt a Sword out 
of the Hand of an Enemy going to 
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fab me, and he ſhould argue that / 
org ht to give it him again, becauſe no Man 
Should with hold another's Property. 


. We now come to the Sophiſms' | 


of Compoſi ſtion and Diviſion, which are 
the Reverſe of each other. When an 
Inference is drawn from Ideas in a 
caumpound Senſe, which is only true in 
a divided one, this is a Sophiſm of 
_ Compoſition ; as if a Man ſhould argue 
thus: Two and three are even and odd: 
Five are two and three: Therefore 
ue are even and odd. On the contra- 
to infer a Thing concerning Ideas 

ir a divided Senſe, which is only true 

in a compound one, is a Sophiim of 

Divifien ; as if I ſhould ſay, Five is 

one Number : Two and three are five: 

Therefore taro and three are one q un- 

ber. —A Sophiſm of the ſame Kind 
is ſometimes committed by not rightly 


Ailtingniſning between the * 
an 


„ „ as 


and diftributive Senſe of the Word A; 


2 a 
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or by making A// or No refer to Species 
in one Propoſition, and Iadividuais in 
another. . 

8. The Sophiſms ariſing from the 
Ambiguity of Words are more nume- 
rous than thoſe of any other Kind; 
and indeed ſeveral of the Fallacies al- 
ready mentioned might be compre- 
hended in this Claſs. If we make 
uſe of Words or Phraſes plainly equi- 
vocal, it is a Sophi/m of Equivocation 3 | 
as if any one ſhould: argue thus: 4 
Church is a Building of Stone: But @ | 
religious Afjembly is a Church ; There-. 
fore a religious Aſſembly is a Building 
of Stone, Here every one ſees, that 
the Word Church bears a very diffe- 
rent Signification in the Major Propo- 
frtion from what it does in the Minor, 
and therefore the Syllogiſm proves 
nothing at all. But we need not en- 
large upon this Head, ſince there is 

M 4 little 
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little Danger of being impoſed upon 
by ſuch groſs Equivocations, which 


aà Perſon of common Senſe diſcovers 


as ſoon as they are propoſed, though 
perhaps he cannot ſhew the Fault of 


the Syllogiſm by the Roles of Logic. 


Q. But is there no general Teit of 


true Syllogiſms, and a Method of ſolv. 


Ing all ſophiſtical Arguments ? 
A. Yes, there are two general Me. 


, thods of reducing all Syllogiſms to a 
Teſt of their Truth or Falſhood. 


Q. Which are they ? 


A. The firſt is this: 1n a juft Syllo. 
giſn one of the Premiſjes mit con- 


rain the Concluſion, and the other muſt 


ſpew the Concluſion 10 be ſo contained. 
This will appear by conſidering the 


following Example: Whoſoeever bri- 
ales his Paſſion is wiſe: But à wir- 


| guous Man brigles his Paſſions: I'nere- 


fore a wirtuous Man is wiſe, —— 
| Here 
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Here it is plain that the vajer Pro- 
poſition contains the Concluſion, be- 
cauſe under the general Character of 
one wwho bridies bis Paſſions, the wirtu- 
ous Man is undoubtedly included. This 
is ſhewn or declared in the minor Pro- 
poſition ; and thence the Concluſion 
is evidently deduced, that a wirtuous 
Man is wiſe, = N. B. It is not always 
neceſſary that the major Propohtion 


z ſhould con. ain the Concluſion ; in ſome 


Syllogiſms the minor contains it, and 
the major ſhe ws it. 

The ſecond general Teft of Syllo- 
giſms is this: At the Terms in a Syllo- 
gijm are uſually repeated twice, ſo they 
muſi be taken preciſely in the ſame 
Senſe in both Places, It is generally 
ſome Difference in the Senſe of one 
of the Terms in the two Parts of a 
Syllogiſm that renders it inconcluſive 
and fallacious, as appears by confi. 
dering the following Sophiſms. (1.) 
Nothing 
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Nothing is better than Heaven : But a 


Penny is better than nothing: There- 
fore a Penny is better than Heaven. 


This Sophiſm is evidently founded on | 


the different ſignification of the Term 
Nothing, it being uſed in a poſitive 
Senſe in the firſt Propoſition, but in a 
quite oppoſite or negative Senſe in the 
ſecond. (2.) I is a Sin to kill a Man: 
But @ Murderer is a Man: Therefore 
it is a Sin to kill a Murderer. Here 
the Sophiſm lies in the different Senſes 
of the Word /; it being uſed in 
the firſt Propoſition to ſignify Alling 
tjuſily, or without @ Law; and be- 
ing taken abſolutely in the Coucluſion 
for putting a Man to Death in general. 

Thus much for the various Kinds 
of Sophiſms. —I ſhall conclude this 
Part of Logic with ſome general 
| Rules to aſſiſt our reaſoning Powers in 
their Enquiry after Truth. 


CHAP, 


8 
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CHAP: IV. | 
General Rules to direct our REASONING, 
Q H1CH are the beſt Rules to 


direct us how tarea/on well? 

A. The Directions given in the 
preceding Part of Logic io form our 
Judgments aright will alſo be of Ser- 


vice to direct our Reaſoning; but we 


may draw loine farther Aſſiſtance in 
this Reipe& from a careful Obſerva - 
tion of the following Rules. 

RuLe I. We fhould accuſtom our- 


Setues, even in aur younger Tears, 10 


clear and diſtinct Ideas, to evident Pro- 
poſitions, and to ſtrong and convincing 
Arguments, A Habit of conceiving 
clearly, and reaſoning ſtrongly, is not 
to be attained by a ſet of logical Pre- 


.cepts, a Happineſs of Conſtitution, 


or a Brightneſs of Genies: Such a 
Habit muſt be form'd and eſtabliſhed 
by Cuſtom and Practice, which there- 

fore 


* 

* 

8 

5 
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fore we ſhould begin jn the early Part 
of our Life. 

RuLe Il. Endeawour to enlarge your 
general Acquaintance with T bings, in or- 
der to furniſh yourſelf with Plenty of 
Yopics, or Middle Terms, to make uſe of 
in your Sollogiſms ; and diligently ſearch 
into and conſider the Nature, Properties, 
Circumſtances and Relations of the parti- 
cular Subject about which you are argu- 
ing or judging, The moſt extenſive 
Survey poſſible of our whole Subject 
is the belt Security agajoſt Inconſitien- 
cies; for it is arguing upon a partial 
View of Things that leads us into fre- 
quent Miftzkes and Abſurdities. 

Rure III. Vhile you are arguing 


ufon any Subjc, be ſure 10 keep the pre- 


ciſe Point rf the Queſtien always in View; 
and neither add to it, nor omit any Part 
of it, By thus keeping to the ſimple 
Matter of Enquiry, you will be ſecured 
from impertinent Anſwers and raſh De- 
terminations. Rurs 
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Rure IV. Having well confidered _ | 


evhat is unknown in the Dueſtion, then 
conſider how much you know of it al. 
ready, or of the Ideas and Terms aubere- 
4 it is compoſed, By comparing the 

nown and unknown Parts of a Queſ- 
tion together, we find what Conrec- 


tion they have with each other; and 


the Ideas by which they are connected 


will furniſh us with Arguments: But 


when we make this Compariſon, we 
muſt take care not to be too haſty in 
determining, eſpecially in Matters of 
Importance, leſt our Concluſion ſhould 
be Fancy, inſtzad of real 'Truth. 
Rute V. In chuſing our Arguments, 
ewe ſhould always take ſuch as are 


ſureſt, and carry with them the preat- 


eft Evidence. Remember that it is 


the Weight of Arguments, not their 


Number, which is chiefly to be re- 


garded, eſpecially when the Thing — 
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be proved admits of natural Certainty Th 


and Nemonlration: But in Caſes where Aſt 
we cannot go beyond Probability or MW Qu 
moral Certainty, the Number of Ar- | deri 
guments increaſes the Degree of Pro- R 
bability, and gives us a greater Af- beth 
ſurance of the Truth of what i is pro- Ment 
poſed. é ſolid 


Route VI. JF we are 10 an any ſims 
WK Concluſion wwe hade made, ae could de givi 
N il (as far as poſſible) by Propefi ion: ſhou 
bl, that are fiill more plain and certain, Arg 


at leaſt more known and intelligible to R 
the Perſon ewhom abe are endeavouring us þ 
to convince, The Reaſon of this is low 
evident; for every one ſees the Folly ear. 
of attempting to explain one Obſcn- not 
rity by another, or to confirm what Paſſi 
is. doubtful by ſomething equally, or deter 
more uncertain, tion, 


Rutz VII. Let your Arguments || "gu 
tend to enlighten the Underſianding,” as | 
e as to captivate the 7. gament. 

c 'T hat at 
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That is, let them not only force the 
Aſſent, but alſo illuſtrate the Point in 
Queſtion, ſo as ta make it better un- 
derſtood, | 

RuLte VIII. Take care to diflinguiſh 
between an Eæplication and an Argu- 
ment, between a mere Iiluſiration and a 
ſolid Proof. Proper Simifies and Allu- 
ſions are often uſeful in explaining and 
giving Light to a Subject, but we. 
ſhould not miſtake them for concluſive ö 
Arguments. 

RurE IX. In all our Reaſonings let 
us purſue T ruth with Sincerity, and fol- 
low it whereſovever it leads, In our 
Search after true Knowledge we ſhould 
not be diverted or influenced by any 
Paſſion. or Prejudice; nor ſhould we 
determine on either Side of a Queſ- 
tion, till we have. well weigh'd the 
Arguments and Objections on both. _ 


PART 


Thge 9” 


PARTY Iv; 


| Of Dr1sPosITION, or MeTroD. 
2. F HAT is meant by Dis ro- 


SITION, the Fourth Part 


of Logic ? | 

A. Diſpoſition, or the Art of Method, 
is the Ranging a Variety of Thoughts on 
any Subject in ſuch an Order as is fitteſt 
to gain the cleareſt Knowledge of it, to 
retain it longeſt, and to explain it to 
others in the beſt Manner. Or, it is the 
Diſpofing our Thoughts in ſuch Order as 
to be moſt eaſily conceived and remembered 
by ourſelves and others. ö 

Q. What Inconveniencies ariſe from 
the Want of Method? 

A. Without it, Confuſion, Dark- 
neſs, and Miſtake will unavoidably 
attend our Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 
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| Of the fervera} Kin; 7 Mzrzop. 
Q. How many Ki 
are es 4 Ni: _ 


A. Method is dig; ©. 7 
ſha Kine * diſtinguiſhed into two 


— viz. Natural and . 
2 oh ap is Natural Method p 
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thod of Reſolution, is what we gene- 
rally uſe in our Enquiries after Truth, 
It begins with the avhole Compound, 
and then leads us into a more perfect 
knowledge of it, by reſalving it into 
its firſt Principles or Parts, and ſhew- 
ing its Nature and Properties. Thus 
we are firlt acquainted with the wwho/e 
Body of an Animal, and afterwards 
come to the Knowledge of its ſeveral 
Parts by Anatomy or Diſſectiun. 

Q. What is Synthetic Method? 
A. The Huthetic Method, or Me. 
thod of Compoſition, is that whereby 
Troth, when diſcovered, 1s uſually 
taught or imparted to others, This 
begins with the Parts, and ſo leads 
on to the Knowledge of the Whole; 
it proceeds gradually from the mu 
fin:-þle Principles, to that which is 

arawn from or compounded of 8 
Thus 


A. The Anahytic Method, or Me. 
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Thus baving 
Alphab 


Di. 
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Diſliattions between theſe two Methods 
cannot always be maintained; and 
in many Caſes they are mixed toge- 
ther, and both employed in ſearching 
after and communicating Truth. Up. 
on the Whole, neither of theſe Me- 
thods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly ob- 
| ſerved, either in our Inveltigation of 
Truth, or the Communication of it 
to others: It is ſufficient, if we ſo 
far keep to the Order of Nature, as to 
make the Knowledge of Things fol- | 
lowing depend on the Knowledge of 4 
thoſe that 80 before. A mixed Me- A. 
thod will oftentimes anſwer theſe Par- | 
poſes moſt effectually; and indeed all 
Method whatſoever muſt be regulated 
by a judicious View of, and Attention 
to, our chief End and Deſign. 
Q. What is meant by Arbitrary 
Method ? DON | 


A. It 


(197). 


A. Te is that which, leaves the Or- 
der of Nature, and is not confined, to 
any certain Forms, but accommodates 
itſelf ro various Purpoſes ;: whether it 
be to aſſiſt the Memory, to perſuade, 
delight, or amuſe the Reader br Hearer. 
This Kind of Method is chiefly uſed 
by Oraters and Poets, who ſometimes 
omit Things eſſential to the Subject 
which they apprehend would be diſ- 
pleaſing, and run into beautiful Di- 
greſſions or needleſs Circumſtances, 
which have little Relation to the Point 


in Hand, but are adapted to allure 


and entertain the Mind.. In a Word, 
they artfully invert the Order of Times 
and Actions, placing the firſt laſt, and 
the laſt firſt; and ſo manage it as to 
ſet every thing in the moſt affecting 
Light, and captivate the Senſes and 
Paſſions of Mankind. 


N3 CHAP. 


van 
„„ 
The Rules of METHOD. 


Q. YE-Z7HICH are the beſt Rules 
| to be obſerved in Natural 
Method ? =: 


true Method, whether Analytic or Syn- 
rbetic, are the following. 

RurE I. Good Method ſbould be ſafe 
and ſecure from Error, To this End our 
fundamental Propoſitions muſt be well- 
grounded, our Arguments ſtrong, and 
drawn up with ſo much Cavtion, as to 
prevent (if poſſible) all Objections. 
RuLe II. Our Method ſhould be 
plain and zaſfy, that fo it may exhibit 
a clear and comprehenfive View of 
the whole Deſign. In order to this 
we muſt begin with Things that are 
moſt known and obvious, and proceed 


by 


A. The moſt important Rules of 


Y „ooo 
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by gentle Steps to Things that are 
unknown and difficult; always endea- 
vouring to expreſs our Conceptions in 
a clear and eaſy Manner, We ſhould 
not be over-haſty either in Lzarning 
or Teaching, not fond of crowding too 
many Thoughts into a little Compaſs, 
or of running into numerous Subdi- 
viſions, | yes, 

RuLe III. Our Method ſhould be 
diſtinct, and free from any Mixture that 
might introduce Perplexity and Confuſion, 
No Arguments muſt be uſed that are 
entirely foreign to the Subject; every 
Idea muſt be divided into its Parts, as 
far as is requiſite to the preſent De- 
ſign; every Argument muſt be ranged 
in its proper Claſs; and in the Par- 
tition of a Diſcourſe we ſhould take 
care that particular Heads do not in- 
terfere with the general, nor with each 


other. TO as 
„ RuLs 


iy, 
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Rurte IV. Good Method Should be 


& 


1 
= Full, fo that nothing may be ævanting v 
= Zzhatis neceſſary or proper. In explain- F 
ing a Subject we ſhould not ſkip over 1 
what is difficult or obſcure; nor be F 
deficient in enumerating its Parts or th 
Properties. In illuſtrating a difficult re 
Point we ſhould not be ſparing of ne 
Words, but rather diffuſive; and ig 
W a Narrative we thould omit no impor- 750 
tant Circumſtance, By Fulne/s of Me- Ds 
bod, however, is not meant that 125 
eirery thing ſhould be ſaid that can be dle 
ſaid upon any Subject, but only what tre 
= is neceſſary, or has a direct Tendency Vie 
| to the Deſign in View. | ule 
il f Rurr V. Ou, Method ſhould be Def, 
WE: Brief, (fo far as is conſiſtent with the the 
WW foregoing Rule) and free from every Hun 
ö 4 thing ſuperfluous and impertinent. To or F 


WW this End we muſt guard againſt a te- mea 
dious Prolixity, avoid needleſs Repes. Wen 
titions, Explications where there is 

no 


þ 
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no Obſcurity, Proofs and Refutations 
where the Cale requires none, uſeleſs 
Formalitjes, and long or frequent Di- 

reſſions. In ſhort, there is a due 
Media to be obſerved in our Me- 
thod, ſo that our Breyity may not 
render us obſcyre, nor our Copiouſ- 
neſs tedious and trifling, | 
Rule VI We muft adapt our Me- 
thod to the Subjeft in hand, to our preſent 
Dean, and to the Age and Place we live 
in. All Subjects are not to be han- 
dled in the ſame Method; and if we 
treat the ſame Subject with different 
Viewe, we {hall find it neceſſary to 
ule different Methods. Some little 
Deferepce muſt likewjſe be paid to 
the Cuſtom of the Ape, and to the 
Humour and Genius of our Readers 
or Hearers ; though we muſt ty no 
means ſuffer ourſelves to be ſo far in- 
fyenced thereby, as to neglect thoſe 
| | Rules 
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Rules of Method which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to find out Truth, or com- 
municate it to others. | 
Rure VII. Good Method requires 
that the Parts of a Diſcourſe ſhould be 
ewell connected. In order to this, we 
mult always keep our main Deſign in 
View, and let every Particular (as far 
as poſſible) have a viſible Tendency 
towards it. The mutual Relation and 
Dependance of the ſeveral Parts of 
a Diſcourſe ſhould be ſo juſt and evi. 
dent, that each may naturally lead on 
to the next, and be join'd to it by 
| ſome proper and 'graceful Form of 
Tranſition, | 


We are now come to the End of 
our little Treatiſe of LocG1ic, which 
we have endeavoured to render as 
complete as Our narrow Limits would 
permit: But we think it will neither 

be 
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be impertinent, nor unſerviceable to 
the young Scholar, to add. here (by 
way of Supplement) ſome ſhort Ac- 
count of the Academic and Socratic 
Methods of Di/putation. _ 


A 2. 

ED be 

| . | f 
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ART OF LOGIC. | 3 
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I. Ex 

OF Acabgufc or SCHOLASTIC or 
DispUTATION. pre 


Q W. do you mean by the gir 
Academic Method of Diſpu- cot 


tation? ; i 
A. I mean the Method in which [| ©? 
D;/putes are uſually managed in Aca- = 


demies or Schools of Learuing. 


Q. In 
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Q. In what Manner is this done? 

A. Firſt of all the Tutor appoints a 
Queſtion in ſome of the Sciences, to 
be debated amongſt bits Students; one 
of whom undertakes the affirmative or 
negative Side of the Queſtion, and is 
to defend his Aſſertion or Negation. 
and co anſwer all Objections againſt 
it. Hence he. is call'd the Reſpondent 3 
and his Fellow Students, who are ap- 
pointed to raiſe Objeckions and carry 
on the Diſpute againſt him, are call'd 
the Opponents. | 

Before the Time appoi 


nted for this 


Exerciſe, the Re/pondent writes a 7 befis, © | 


or ſhort Diſcourſe on the Queſtion 
propoſed, which he reads at the Be- 
ginning of the Diſpute. In this Diſ- 
courſe' he explains and fixes the Senſe 
of the Terms of the Queſtion, de- 
Clares its true Intent and Meaning, 
and ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes it from 
thoſe with which it has been compli- 
1 „„ cated, | 
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cated, or to which it happens to be 
related. This done, he firms or de- 
nes it, according to the Opinion of 
the Tutor, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the Truth, In the ſecond Part of this 
Diſcourſe he produces his ftrongeſt 
Arguments in Defence of his own Side 
of the Queſtion, and then leayes the 
other Students to object againſt it. 
The Reſpondent having read over 
his Thefi;, the youngeſt Student makes 
an Objection, which he draws up in 
the Form of a Syllogiſm. This Ob- 
jection is repeated by the Reſpondent, 
who either denies one of the Premiſ- 
ſes directly, or diſtinguiſnes upon ſome 
Expreſſion in the Major or Minor, 
ſhewing in what Senſe * Propoſition 
may be true, but denying it to be 
true in the Senſe which _— the 
HOY! in Diſpme, | 


The 
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The Opponent then proceeds by ano- 


ther Syllogiſm to vindicate the Propo- 


ſition which the Reſpondent denied; 


and the Reſpondent again anſwers, ei- 


ther by denying or dittinguiſhing : 
And thus the Diſputation is carried 
on by ſucceſſive Syllogiſms and An- 
iwers, till the Opponent has no more 
to ſay. 

The firſt being filenced, the next 
Student propoſes his Objection; then 
the 1h:ird, fourth, fifth, and ſo each in 


his Turn according to Seniority, till 


it comes to the oldeſt Student, who is 
the laſt Opponent. 

During this Time the Tutor fits in 
a Chair as Prefident or Moderator, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to ſee that the Rules 
of Diſputation and Decency are ob- 


ſerved on both Sides, and to admoniſh 


thoſe who are guilty of any Irregula- 


rity, He is alſo to explain, ſtrength- 


en, or correc the Rx ondent's Anſwers 
| "— 
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as he finds Occaſion; and if the Re. 
22 be at a Loſs, he aſſiſts him 

y ſuggeſting ſome Anſwer to his Oy. 
Ponent: Objection. But this is not 
done in publick Diſputes, where the 
Diſputants chuſe there own Side of 
the Queſtion; for in ſuch Caſes the 
Moderator neither favours the Re/por- 
dent nof Opponent, but only takes care 
that they obſerve the Laws of Diipu- 
tation. | i 

Q. Which are the Laws of Diſpu- 
tation? | 

A. The Laws to be obſerved by the 
Opponent are theſe which follow : 1. 
He muſt directly contradict the Re- 
Hondents Propſition, and not merely 
attempt to confute the Arguments by 
which it is ſupported. 2. He muſt 
contradict the Propoſition as the Re- 
ſpendent has ſtated it, and not in any 
other Senſe. 3. His Argument muſt 
be propoſed in the Form of a Syllo- 
. , © 


the Reſpondent ? 


„ 4 
giſm, agreeable to the Rules of Zo. 
gic, and without any Fallacy whatſo- 
ever. 4. It is beſt for the Opponent 
to draw his Objections from the Na- 
ture of the Queſtion itſelf; tho' it is 
alſo allowable for him to attack the 
Reſpondent by indirect Arguments, 5. 
If the Reſpondent denies any Propoſi- 
tion, the Opponent muſt directly de- 
fend it, by making it the Concluſion 
of his next Syllogiſm. 6. When the 
Rejpondent limits ar diſtinguiſhes any 
Piopoſition, the Opponent muſt diredly 
prove it in that very Senſe wherein 
the Reſpondent denied it. | 

Q. Which are the Laws that oblige 


A. They are theſe. 1, He mu? 
repeat the Opponent: Argument be- 
fore he attempts to anſwer it. 2. 
a Syllogiſm be faulty in its Form, he 
mutt ſhew where the Fault lies ac- 
CUrcing o the Rules of Logic. 3.1 
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the Matter of an Objection be faulty 
in any Part of it, he muſt grant what 
is true in it, and deny what is falſe. 
4. If his Opponent's Argument does 
not directly affect his Propoſition, he 
mult expoſe its Weakneſs, by ſhewing 
it might be admitted without any 
Prejudice to his own Thefis, 5. If an 
hypatbetical Propoſition be falſe, he 
muſt deny the Conſeguence; if a 4/- 
Jun&ive one, he mult deny the Di 
junction, &c. 6. Aſter the Reſpondent 
has anſwer'd directly, he is ſometimes 
permitted to anſwer indirectly; and 
alſo to ſkew how the Opporent's Argu- 
ment may be retorted upon himſelf, 
Q: Which are the Laws that oblige 
both Reſpondent and Opponent? 
A. Theſe that follow. 1. Certain 
general Principles, relating to the 
Queſtion, ſhould firſt be agreed on by 
both the Diſputantzs, 2, When the 
per Stats 
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State of the Controverſy is well known 
and determined, neither of them muſt 
alter it in the Courſe of the Diſputa- 
tion. 3. Neither of the Diſputants 
ſhould invade the Province of the 
other. 4. The one ſhould not inter- 
rupt the other, but wait patiently till 
he has done ſpeaking. 
Q. What Advantages are to be 
gain'd by this Sort of Diſputation ? 
A, It gives a proper Degree of 
Courage to thoſe who are too modeſt 
and diftruſtful of their own Abilities, 
and procures a Freedom and Readineis 
of Speech, It makes a Student more 
expert-in vindicating Truth and re- 
e futing Error; in warding off Objecti- 
ons, and diſcovering the ſubtil Arts 
in of Sophiſters. In a Word, it gives 
Vigour and Briſkneſs to the Mind, 
makes the Thoughts active, ſharpens 
the Wit; and quickens all the Powers 

of Invention. 


O 2 Q. Are 
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Q, Are there no Jnrconweniencier 
riſing ſtom Scholaſtic Diſputation ? 
A. Yes, ſome very great ones; for 
Experience ſhews, that by a Habit of 
diſputing many young Students grow 
impudent, proud, unſeaſonably talka- 


tive, obſtinate in maintaining their 


own Aſſertions, and ready to contra» 
dict almoſt every thing aſſerted by 
others. It is alſo plain that by this 
Sort of Exerciſes, wherein the ſame 
Perſons are ſometimes on the Side of 
Truth and ſometimes againſt it, the 
Mind becomes inſenſibly wavering and 
unſettled, and is in Danger of falling 
into a /ceptical or doubting Humour. 
Add to this, that in Scholaſtic Diſpu- 
tations the Opponets being all warmly 
employed in finding Arguments a- 
gainſt the Truth, if one of them hap- 
pens to invent a plaufible Sophiſm, 
and manage it fo as to puzzle the Re- 
ſprutert, and perhaps the * 

ä Im- 


E 
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himſelf, he is tempted to ſuppoſe his 
Argument unanſwerable, and ſo hie 
Sentiments become engaged in favour 
of Error inſtead of Truth, which laſt 
is ſuppoſed. to be maintained by the 
Reſpondent. | wy I 

Q. Which are the beſt Means to 
prevent theſe-Inconveniences? + _., 
A, The Obſervation of the follow- 
ing Directions in Scholaftic Diſputes . 
may be of ſome Service to prevent 
the ill Conſequences that too often at- 
tend them. 1. Never diſpute about 
Things not worth the knowing, but 
upon uſeful Subjects. 2. Diſpute not 
about Matters beyond the Reach of 
human Capacity, or about Words 
without Ideas. 3. Let not obvious 
and known Truths be brought into 
Diſpute, merely to try the Skill of the 
Diſputants. 4. To find out Truth 
ſhould be the End of Diſputation, not 
a Deſire of Glory or Triumph over 
| O 3 8 an 


FO? 
an Adverſary. 5+ Let not the Re. 
Jpondent endekvour to avoid the Force 
of his Opponent s Objectiops; nor let 
the Opponent ſtudy to darken and con- 
found the Anſwers of the Reſpondent. 
6. To this End let both of them ex- 
preſs their Thoughts as clearly and 
diſtinctly as poſſible, and be as brief 
aas is conſiſtent with Perſpicuity. 7. 
They ought not to indulge Ridicule, 
vor uſe Jeſts or Witticiſms, eſpecially 
if the Subject be ſerious or divine, 
8. They ſhould abſtain from all Sar- 
caſm, Reproach, perſonal Scandal, and 
inſolent Language. 9. When the 
Truth evidently appears on either Side, 
let them readily yield to Conviction; 
but let not the Victor, (whether it be 
Reſpondent or Opponent ) tiiumph or in- 
fult over his vanquiſt'd Adverlary. 


char. 
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Y the SocrariC Method of Dispu- 


TATION. 


THAT: is meant by the Socra- 
thic Method of Diſputation? 

A. It is a Method which derives 
its Name from Socrates, an ancient 
Athenian Philoſopher, by whom it was 
practiſed, and by other Philoſophers 
in his Time, long before Ariſtotle 1 in- 
vented the Forms of Syllogi/m i in Meod 
and Figure, now uled in Scholaftic Di/- 
| putations, rag 

0 How i is a Diſpute carried on in 
the Socralic Manner? 

A. By Way of Queſtion and An- 
oer, repreſenting the Form of a Dia- 
logue or common Conwerſation, wherein 
the Perſon who inſtrufts ſeems to be 
the Enquirer, and ſeeks W 
Q 4 from 


r 


* 


Rs 
from him who is inſtructed. If the 
Perſon with whom we argue makes 
uſe of obſcure or ambiguous Words, 
we muſt aſk him to explain his Mean- 
 #ng; for it often happens, that Men 
have accuſtomed themſelves to ſome 
Words or Phraſes which they do not 
perfectly underſtand ; and then by a 

tew modeſt Queſtions they will much 
better diſcover their Ignorance, than 
by a direct Oppoſition, which often 
raiſes the Paſſions, and ſhuts a Door 
againſt Con vidlion. When we have 


WH gone thus far, if the Perſon be a fin- 


cere Lover of Truth, be will preſent- 
ly acknowledge that he did not ſuffi- 
ciently underſtand the Matter, and 
then the Diſpute is at an End: But if 


be is obſtinate, and will obtrude his 


Words upon us without defining them, 
we ought to proceed no farther till 
he has ſatisfied us what he means. 
We muſt preſs him with little Queſ- 

tions, 
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tions, as if we were dull of Appre- 
henſion, and ſhould be glad to un- 
derſtand him better: But if we can by 
no means prevail with him to ſpeak 
plainly, it is Time to put an End to 

the Diſpute; fince it is evident he 
knows not what he would be at, or 
has only a Mind to wrangle, If at 
laſt we bring him to declare his Mean - 
ing clearly, we then proceed to aſk 
him Queſtions upon the ſeveral Parts 
of the Doctrine he advances, and their 
Conſequences; not as object ing againſt 
them, but for the ſake of better In- 
formation. From theſe Queſtions, if 
W Dexterity, it will eaſi- 
ly appear whether the Doctrine be 
abſurd or not, and to make the Mat- 
ter ſtill clearer, it will be pioper to 
uſe Examples and Similitudes: But 
if chis be not ſufficient to ſhew the 
Falſity of the Opinion, we muſt en- 
quire of the Perſon on what Argu- 

ments 
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ment: or Profs he grounds it; and 
then purſue the ſame Conduct as we 
did in the firſt Part of the Diſpute. 
Thus the Learner will be Jed Kilo the 
Knowledge of Truth as it were by 
his own Invention; and being drawn 
by a Series of pertinent Queſtions to 
diſcern his Miſtakes, he will more 
eaſily be induced to relinquiſh' them, 
as he ſeems to have diſcovered them 
himſelf. 

Q Can't you give me an Example 
or two of this Method of Diſputation ? 
A. Yes; we will ſuppoſe two Per- 
ſons (M. and N. ) dif puting upon the 
Efficacy of the Divine Me een with 
reſpect to the Actions of Men. 

M. You ſay that God has an efiea- 
cious Operation in the Sins of Men: Do 
you mean that he makes Sin? 

N. Fac be it from me, for then God 
would be the Author of Sin. 
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M. Do you mean that God forcts 
Men to commit Sin ? 

N. No, the Expreſſion is too harſh} 
hut God in an unknown and ſecret 
Manner ſo permits Sin, that it mult 
necefſarily be committed. 

M. At firſt you uſed the Word Ope- 
ration, now you ule Peet's pray do 
they ſignify the ſame 'Thing ? 

N. They do not abſolutely mean the 
ſame Thing; but they muſt be joined 
together, ſo that what God does ſhould 
be call'd an efficacious Permiſſion ; for 
God neither ' makes Sin, nor does he 
ſimply permit it. | 

. Then you mean that God per- | 
mit; ſomething, and des ſomething, : To 
that Sin nece//arily follows. 

N. You have hit my Meaning. 

M. Perhaps therefore God does in 
this Caſe what a Man does who cuts 


down a Dike, and lets the Sea ovef= «| 


How the Fields; for he dies ſomething 
in 
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in breaking the Dike, and permits 


ſomething in letting the Water run 


Phrough the Breach. - 

N. The Similitude expreſſes my 
Opiaion very exactly. Ye 

M. But pray who blames the Sea or 


the Dike for this Inundation? And, | 


if I miſtake not, Man is no more to 
be blamed when he commits Sin, (ac- 
cording to your Doctrine) than the 
Sea or the Dike. 

N. You do not obſerve the vaſt 
Difference there is between the Things 
themſelves; Men are enducd with Un- 


 derflanding'and Will, which the Dike 
and the Water have not; and there- 


fare that is a Crime in Man, which is 
not ſo in the Sea and the Dike. 

M. But 1 defire to know, whether 
that which God does or permits has 
ſoch an FEficacy, that Men can no 
more not in in Conſequence of it, 


than the Water can refrain from flow- 


ing 


r 
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ing thro* the Breach which affords it 
2 free Paſſage ? 
N. That is what I mean. 
M. Therefore, according to ls 
hare is the ſame Relation between 


| God and the Sins of Men, as there 


is between the Man who made a Breach 
in the Dike, and the Inundation which 
followed it. 

N. There is, as to the Event, for 
both are equally zeceſary, 

M. Then, according to our common 
Way of ſpeaking, the Action of both 
may be expreſſed in the ſame Manner: 
That is, as the Man who broke down 
the Dyke is properly ſaid to be the 
Cauſe of the Damage done by the 
Inundation, becauſe he did that which 
neceſſarily produced it; ſo God {(ac- 
cording to your Doctrine) is the Au- 
thor ef Sin, becauſe he has put Man 
vader a NereFty of finning. | 

. N. 1 
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N. I cannot withſtand the Force of 

your Reaſoning ; I am now thoroughly 

ſenſible of the abſurd Conſequences of 
my Opinion, 


To make the FE Way of diſ- 
puting ſtill better underſtood, let us 
conſider another Example. Suppoſe 
M. would lead N. into the Belief of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, it might be done in the follow- 
ing eaſy Manner of Reaſoning. 

M. Did God make the World? 

N. Certainly he did. 

M. Does God govern the World ? 

N. As he made it, 'tis reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe he governs it. 

M. Is not God a good and righteous 
Gewernor ? | 

N. Doubtleſs he is. 

M. What is the true Idea of a good 
and .cc. Governor ? 


N. That 


* 
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of N. That he puniſhes the Wicked, and Ry 
yu the Good, 
of M. But are the Wicked always pu- 

niſhed in this Life ? | 

N. No, every one's Obſervation tells 

him the contrary ; for the worſt of 
Men are oftentimes advanced toRiches 
ſe and Honour, and have all the external | 
a Comforts that the World affords. „ 
M. Are the Good always rewarded 1 
6 in this Life? | 149} 
N. No certainly, for Poverty, the. | IE 

ſecution, and various Kinds of Afflic- 

tion, are often the Lot of the moſt 

victuous Men. ; 
) M. How then does it appear that 

God is ge and righteous ? | 


; N. 1 confeſs there is but little Ap- 
pearance of it in the preſent State f 
Things. 

/ M. Will there not be a Time then 


when the Scene of Things will be 
changed 
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changed, and God will make his 
Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs in the 
Government of Mankind appear? 

N. Undoubtedly ſuch a Time will 
come. PW | 
M. But if this be not done before 
Death, how can it be done at all? 
N. No other Way that I can think 
of, but by ſuppoiing Man to have ſome 
Exiſtence after this Life. 

M. Then you are convinced that 
there muſt be a State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments beyond the Grave? 

N. Yes, I am thoroughly perſuaded 
of it; ſince the Goodneſs and Righ- 
teouſneſs of God, as Governor of the 
World, cannot be made appear wich- 
out it. 


This Method of Reafoning, though 
it has been long neglected, is certainly 
2 natural and pleaiing Manner of In- 
Rruction, and is much more agreeable 

. | co 


n 
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1 
to that Candour and Sincerity which 
every honeſt Man ought to propoſe, 
than the Art of Wrangling which for 
ſeveral Ages prevailed in the Schools, 
and tended to overſpread the Minds 
of Youth with Darkneſs and Uncer- 
tainty, and retard or miſlead them in 
| their Enquiries after Truth. 3 
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2 HAT is OnTotocr? | 

A. It is a Science which 
conſiders Being in general, its various 
Modes or Affections, and its ſeveral 
Kinds or Diviſions. 


2. Q. In 
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Qu In what Senſe do you uſe the 


Word Being ? 


A. So as to include not only what- 
ſoever 7s, but whatſoever can be. 

Q. What is meant by Nor- Being? 

A. If we conſider it as excluding 


all Subſtances and Modes whatſoever, 


it is then Nih:/ity or mere Nothing: 
But as it excludes particular Modes 
or Manners of Being, it may be con- 


ſidered either as a Negation, ſuch is 
- Deafneſs in a Stone; or as a Prive- 


Zion, ſuch is Deafneſs in a Man.—AN, B. 
Pure Nothing, confider'd in itſelf, has 
neither Being nor Affections, and yet 
it is evident we can frame ſome Sort 
of Notion or Idea of it, fince we can 


reaſon and diſcourſe about it; But our 


Imagination now and then leads us to 


miſtake Nothing for Something, as in 
the Caſe of Darkne/s or Shadows, 


which are only the Ablence of Light; 
an 
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and on the other hand we ſometimes 
miſtake Something for Nothing, as when 
we ſay a Room has Nothing in it, though 
it be full of Light and Air, 

Q. What is meant by the * 
of Being ? 

A. All the Properties, Powers, Ac- 
cidents, Relations, Qualities, Adjunas, 
Conditions, Circumſtances, or Conſi- 
derations of Being whatſoever ; that 
js, all that vaſt Variety of Moges which 
belong to Things, either as they are 
in themſelves, or as they are related 
to other Things, or as they are re- 
preſented by our: Conceptions and . 
Ideas. 

Q. As the Affections of Being are 
ſo various, how are they beſt diſtin- 
r ? | 

A. The moſt general and 3 
Diſtribution of them is into ab/olute 
and relative, 


yr, A 
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Q. What do you underſtand by ab. fr 
ſalute Affections! th 
A. Thoſe which belong to every ar 
Being conſider'd in ſelf; and theſe 44 
are Nature or Eſjence, and Exiſtence ; as 
Duration and Unity ; Poxver and Ads. 
. What are relative Affections? 
A. Such as ariſe from the Relations 
In which different Beings ſtand to each 
other, or to ſome Part or Property of 
themſelves: And theſe Relations may 
W bc ſubdivided into rea/ and mental, 
{id Q. Which are real Relations? 
A. Thoſe which are founded in the 
very Conſtitution of Things, and al- 
ways ſubſiſt whether we think of them 
or not. Such are the Relations be- 
tween a I hole and its Parts, Cauje 
and Efe#, and ſeveral others; 1 of 
| which more hereafter. 
| Q. Which are mental Relations? 
ö A. Such as do not ariſe from the 
Nature of Things themſelves, but 
from 
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F 
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from the Manner in which the Mind 
thinks of them, and refers them to one 
another. Of this Kind are our moſt 
abftrafted Notions, Signs, Words, &C. 
as will be explain'd by and by. 


Of Es8ENCE, or NATURE. 


Q. "os is meant by that 242 - 

6 lute Aﬀettion of Being Called 
Nature or Eſence? | 

A. It conſiſts in a Union of all 
thoſe Thivgs, whether Subſtances, or 
Modes and Properties, which are ne- 
coſſary to make a Being what it is. 
Thus it is the Nature or Eſſence of a 
Growe to be a Spot of Ground thick ſet 
with Trees; and of a 7. riangle to have 
| | three 
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three Lines fo Join d as to 5 three 
Angles. 

Q. Is the Eſſence of a Being ſo im- 
mutable, as that the leaſt Alteration 
in it makes that Being ear elſe 
than it was before ? 

A. The Eſſences of mathematical 
Beings (which are only a Kind of ab. f 
ſtract Ideas) are immutable ; for it is ( 
plain that the leaſt Alteration in 2 
T; riangle, a Square, or a Circle, would of 
make it loſe its Nature, and ceaſe to ſee 
be that Figure. But the Eſſences of all 
natural Beings, as well as artificial, are 
not ſo unchangeable ; for a Tree may 
ſtill remain a Tree, though ſome of its pee 
Branches be lopp'd off; and a Door tid 
is ſtill a Door, whether it be painted be 
blue or green. We may obſerve, all 
however, that if the Alteration be 
very great, it will be ſometimes hard re. 
to lay whether the Thing retains the 
ſame Eſſence, ſo as to deſerve the 
ſame 
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lame Name; for you may gradually 
leflen the Brims of a Hat, or cut it 
into ſuch a Shape, till you will ſcarce 
know whether | to call it a Hat or a 
Cap. 

Q. Wherein does the Eſſence of 
every particular Kind of Body conſiſt ? 

A. In Matter and Form. 

Q. What is Matter? 

A. It is that /olid extended Subflance 
of which Bodies are made, which 
oa to be uniform and the ſame in 
all? | 

What is Form? 
A The Word includes all thoſe 


peculiar Duajities, both real and ſen- 


fible, which make any particular Body 
be what it is, and diſtinguiſh it from 
all other Bodies. f 

What is the Difference between 
real and ſenſible Qualities ? 


A. The 
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A The Shape, Size, Situation, 
Motion and Reſt of Bodies are called 
their real or primary Qualities, becauſe 
they do and would belong to Bodies, 
whether there were any ſenſible Being 
. to obſerve them or no: And from the 
different Combinations and Diſpoſiti- 
ons of theſe primary Qualities ariſe 
the Colour, T afte, Smell, Hardneſs, Coll, 
Heat, &c. of Bodies, which are call'd 
Jecondary or ſenfible Qualities, as being . 
Ideas or Modes, which we attribute XI 
to Things merely as they affect our ba 


Senſes. 24 
+» Q. Is there no Diſtinction made as 5 
to the Matter of Bodies? 65 


A. Yes, the Matter of a Body is 
ſaid to be either proxime or remote, * 
Thus the proæime Matter of a Book 
is Paper, Ink, and Covers; but the * 
remote Matter is that whereof the Pa- 


Per, Ink, and Covers are made, W 
ö pb | | Q Is a 
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Q. Is the Term Nature always taken 
in the ſame Senſe as Effence ? 

A. No; by Nature is ſometimes 
meant the eternal and unchangeable 
Reaſon of Things: Thus it is neceſ- 
ſary in the Nature of Things, that three 
and three. ſhould make fix, and that a 
Part ſhould be leſs than the Whole, 
Sometimes this Term fignifies the 
conſtant Courſe and Order of ſecond 
Cauſes, and the Laws of Matter and 
Motion, which God the firſt Cauſe 
bas eſtabliſhed: And Things which 
g0 in this Courſe are ſaid to be accord- 
ing to Nature; as the Production of 
. IM Grapes by a Vine, the Succeſſion of Day 
a. Night, &c. But when Things 
deviate from this Courſe, they are gp 
to be be/ide Nature, as Monſters ; 
above Nature, as Miracles; or RE 
to Nature, as when the Stock of an Ap. 
ple-Tree brings forth Pears by virtue of 
2 Graft taken from a Pear-Tree. 
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CHAP. III. 
| Of EXISTENCE. 


Q. ODU mentioned Exi/lence as an 
abſolute Affection of Being: Pray 
how is it diſtinguiſhed from Ehence? 
A. As the aua Being of a Thing 
is diſtingoiſhed from its mere Nature 
conſidered as poſſible. What really is 
in Being has both Eſſence and Exiſt- 
ence ; what poſſibly may be can be ſaid 
to have an Effence only. | 
Q. In what Senſe is & Being faid 
to be pofible? 
A. When the Ideas we form of 
ſuch a ſuppoſed Being have no In- 
conſiſtency, but may be actually 
united, as a Mountain of Gold, or a 
River of Oil: But when the Ideas are 
I» 


* 


VVV 
inconſiſtent with each other, and can- 
not be unſted, ſuch a Being is called 
an Impoſſible 3 as cold Fire, or filent 
Thunder. & 

Q. How are JImpoſſibles diſtin- 
euiſhed? ; 

A. Into four Kinds, viz. 1. Some 
Things are metaphyfically or ab/olutely 
zmpoſſible, in the abſtracted Reaſon and 
Nature of Things; as a /quare Circle, 
a green Sound, a thinking Sign-Peſ, or 
a Buſbel of Souls, 2. Others are phy- 
fically or naturally impoſſible, that is, 
according to the preſent Laws of Na- 
ture; as a Day in our Latitude thirty 
Hours long, or three Eclipſes of the 
Sun in a Month, 3. Others are mo- 
rally impoſſible, that is, improbable in 
the higheſt Degree; as that a Man 
ſheuld throw the ſame Number with 
three Dice a hundred times ſucceſrvely, 
or that an Atheiſt ſpbould be firith 


vir- 
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wirtuous. 4, Some Things are con- 
ditionally impoſſible, that is, made ſo 
by a certain Condition; as that a 
Tree ſhould bear Fruit ſuppoſing it has nm 
Bloom, 5 

Q. Is there any farther Diſtinction 
of Exiftence ? | 

A. Yes, Exiſtence is ſaid to be 
either neceſſary or contingent, dependent 
or independent, RR, 

Q. What is the Meaning of theſe 

. 

A. Things which are becauſe they 
t be, have a neceſſary Exiſtence; 
but thoſe which might wt have been, 
and may ceaſe io be, have only a con- 
tingent Exiſtence. A neceſſary Being 
1s without a Cauſe, and independent ; 
but a contingent Being is the Effect of 
a Cauſe, and dependent thereon. 

Q. To what Beings do theſe Ideas 
belong ? F | 


A. In- 


„„ 8 
A. Independence and Neceſſity of © 

Exiſtence, taken in the higheſt Senſe, 
belong to God alone, whole Exiſtence 
is abſolutely necejary, and without any 
pre-exiſtent Ca ſe: But a Sort of con- 
aitional Neceſſity may be aſcribed to 
Creatures; that is, ſuch a Creature 
muſt exiſt if the Cauſes are put which 
will neceſſa ily produce it; as, F a 

Hen's Egg be hatched it wwill produce 
4 Chicken, —Here it may be proper to 

obſerve, that Beings are ſaid to be 
neceſſary or contingent, not only with 
regard to their Exiſtence, but to the 
Manner of it alſo. God is neceſſary 
in this Reſpect, as well as in the 
other, and therefore he is anchange- 
able: But as to Creatures, their Man- 
ner of Exiſtence is contingent, and 
therefore they are changeabie Things. 
What Diſtinctions are made of 
Necegity ? | : 
| Q A. It 


— 
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A. It is diſtinguiſh'd into nl 


logical, and moral. By natural Ne. T 
eeffity Water congeals with Cold, and 
Ice melts with Heat. By logical N. 
ce//ity a Concluſion flows from the 
Premiſſes of a Syllogiſm. By mera! 


Neceſſity Virtue will be finally reward. 
ed, and Vice puniſhed; and it is mo- 
rally neceſſary that intelligent Crea- 
tures ſhould worſhip their Creator, 
It is to be obſerved, that both Ne. 
705 and Contingence are frequently 

Hed to Events in the Natural 
World; but thoſe in the Moral 
World are uſually called contingent, 
being the voluntary Actions of intel- 
ligent Beings. 

2. How are Nee-fity and Contin- 


gence applied to the Events you ſpear. 


of ? 

A. Events in the natural World 
are ſaid to be neceſary when they are 
derived from che Connection of ſe- 
cond 
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cond Cavſes, and thoſe Laws of 
Motion which God eſtabliſhed at the 
Creation: But they are ſaid to be con- 
"IE 7ingent, or to ariſe from Chance, when 
they come unexpettedly, and are dif- 


ferent from what is uſual i in the Courſe 
of Nature. 


. 
Of Dux ArIiOR. 


8 HAT is meant by that ab- 
ſolute Affection of Being 
which is call'd Duration ? 

A. Nothing more than a Continu- 
ance in Being; and this is divided 
into permanent and ſucceſſive. 

Q. What is permanent Duration? 
A. This State of Being (ſtrictly 
ſpeaking) belongs to God alone, and 
implies not only his Continuance in 
Exiſtence, but an univerſal and end- 


2 leſ. 
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leſs Poſſeſſion of the ſame unchangeable Þ 
Powers and Properties, 5 

Q. What is /ucceffive Duration? 

A. This belongs to Creatures, and 
implies the Continuance of the ſame 
Being, though its Modes, Powers, 
Properties, and Actions are ſucceſſively 
changing. 

How can there be any Duratim 
without Succeſſion? 

A. We cannot eaſily conceive how 
there ſhould ; but this Sort of Dura. 
tion is God's Eternity, which has ſome Q 
Things in it above our narrow Con- 
ceptions.— It is ſucceſſive Duration only fe 
that can properly be divided into Pe, 
Preſent, and Future. The Preſent, in Wl 
a ftri& Senſe, is only the ſingle Mo- 
ment that zow exiſts, and divides the 
Years or Apes paſt from thoſe which o. 
are to come, 

Q. Whence have Creatures this 4 
Affection of Duration? | | 

| A. As 
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A. As Creation gives them Exiſtence, 
fo Conſervation is ſaid to give them 
Daration, i. e. a Continuance in Being. 
The latter is an Exerciſe of God's Al- 
mighty Power, as well as the former; 
and how far they differ, or whether 
they differ at all, is not our Buſineſs 
to enquire. | 
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CHAT 
Of Unity and Union. 


* 5 HAT is the Meaning of 
| Unity, another abſolute Af- 
fection of Being ? 

A. Unity is that whereby any thing 
ſtands as it were alone in our Concep- 
tions, and divided from every thing 
elſe: And this Unity is either mple 
or compound; for we ſay one Grove,. as 
well as one Tree, and one Army, as well 
as one Solder, 9 5 


3 Q What 
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Q What is Union ? 

A. It is that whereby zue or more 
Things either really become one, or are 
confider'd as ſuch: And therefore Union 
may be diſtinguiſhed into real and 
mental. | 

Q. This is plain ; but is, not real 
Union likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
Kinds ? 

A. Yes; it is either natural and 
neceſſary, as between a Tree and its 
Root; or accidental, as when two 
Nuts grow together; or artificial, as 
a Mixture of Wine and Water. 
Again, real Union is conſider'd as cor- 
Poreal, ſpiritual, or human, By the 
firſt is meant the Union of Bodies, 
which is made by blending, com- 
pounding faſtening them together, or 
any other Means; as Drugs in à com- 
pound Medicine, a Bundle of Sticks, &C, 
Spiritual Union, or that of Minds, is 
9 intelle@tual, by mutual Conſci- 
ouſneſ: 
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ouſneſs of each other's Thoughts, or 
a Likeneſs of Sentiments; or it is 
moral, by mutual Love or Friendſhip ; 
or /upernatura/, as it may relate to 
God * Religion. Human Union is 
that of an animal Body with a Spirit 
to conſtitute a Man; but how this 
Union is effected is entirely unknown 
to us, and muſt be reſolved into the 
Appointment of the All. wiſe Creator. 

„ What is mental Union? | 
A” It is when ſeveral Things, which 
are really diſt.n& and different, are 
conſidered as one, Thus a vaſt Variety 


of Thoughts as well as Words may 


be conſidered as making up cn2 Boos 
or Treatiſe, 


Qs CHAP: 
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from its Mobility or Power to be moved. 
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CHAP. vi. 
Of Acr ard PowEeR, 


Q. VO mention'd two other ab- 


ſolute Affections of Being, 

call'd Ad and Poaber; what is the 
Meaning of them ? 

A. Ad and Porwer uy be diſtin- 

guiſhed three Ways. 1. As adgual 


Being is diltinguiſh'd from potential, 


or a Power to be: Thus a Houſe al- 
ready built differs from a Houſe which 
it is merely poſſible may be built one 
time or other, 2. As actual Doing or 
Achion is diſtinguiſhed from a Power 
#0 do: So the putting a Body in Mo- 
tion differs from the Power of moving 
it. 3. As actual Suffering or Paſſion is 
diſtinguiſh'd from a Poaber to Suffer : So 
the actual Motion of a Body is different 
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Q In what Senſe do you here ſpeak 
of Action and Paſſion ? 

A. By Action I mean the Exerciſe 
of a Power to ao, nd by Pafron the 
Exerciſe of a Power 7s ſuffer : But let 
it be obſerved, that the Words Paſſion 
and Suffering are he vwſed to ſignify 
merely the receiving the Act of the 
Agent or Doer by the Patient or Suf- 


Ferer. When a Horſe rubs himſelf 
$ againſt a Tree, the Horſe is the Agent, 


and the Tree is the Patient; or when 


a Father loves his Son, the Father is 


the Agent, and the Son the Patient, in 
this philoſophical Senſe of the Words. 


Which are the moſt uſual and Y 5 


proper Diſtinctions of Aion? 

A. Action is diſtinguiſhed into in- 
manent or tranfient, natural or ſuper- 
natural, yaluntar or accidental, neceſſary 
or free, | 


Q. What 


„ 
Q. What is the Meaning of theſe 
Terms ? | 

A. An r#mmanent Aflion is that 
which continues in the Agent, being 
not directed to any other Object; as 
when a Man loves himſelf. Tran- 
ſient Action paſſes from the Agent to 
ſome other Object or Patient; as 
when a Man loves his Friend, or 
whips his Horſe. Action is natural, 
as when Fire melts Butter; or /uper- 
natural, as when the Prophet Eliſba 
made Iron ſwim. When a Man 
drives a Nail with a Hammer it is 
a voluntary Action; but if he ſhould 
miſs the Nail and hit his Fingers, the 
Action would be accidental. Laſtly, 
Action is neceſſary, as the Sun's en- 
lightening the Earth; or free, as 2 
Man can run or walk, fi: or ſtand, 
dine at Twelve or Two, or not dine 
2t all, juſt as he pleaſes. 

Q. Are 
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Q. Are all human Actions free? 
A. The Will is always free in 
chuſing what it likes, or refuſing 
what it diſlikes; and ſo when a Man 
«vill; and purſues any ſuppoſed Plea- 
ſure or Happineſs, he is ſaid to do 
this freely, though indeed the Achion 
is neceſſary, and he cannot do other- 
wiſe: Hence it appears, that Nece/-" $ 
ſity is not univerſally and utterly in- 
conſiſtent with Freedom and Liber ty. 
But ſometimes the Liberty of the 
Mill is a Liberty of chufing or refu+ 
fing indifferently, a Freedom or Power 
to chuſe or not to chuſe among two 
or more Things propoſed ; So a Man 
may Chuſe to walk abroad or ſiay at 
home, to ſpeak or to be ſilent. This 
is Liberty in the moſt proper Senſe, 
and is abſolutely inconſiſtent with Ne- 
eg. 
Q. Is there no Diſtinction of Powers, 
as well as of Actions f 
| A. Ves, 
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A. Yes; they are diſtinguiſh'd in- 


to ſeveral Kinds and Degrees, Firſt, 
Diſpoſition is reckon'd an imperſe&t 
Power of performing any thing, and 
the very loweſt Degree: The next is 
mere Ability; and then a Habit of per- 
forming it with Eaſe and Certainty. 
—Some Powers are corporeal, as that 
of the Sun to warm the Earth; ſome 
"Spiritual, as meditating, reaſoning z 
jome animal Powers, as eating, wak- 
ing, ſleeping,; ſome. human, ariſing 
from the Union of Mind and Body, 
as Senſation and Imagination ; ſome 
vegitative,as Nouriſhment and Growth. 
— Powers are alſo diſtinguiſh'd into 
natural, as that ina Man of forming a 
Voice; acquired, as Muſic; and infujed, 
as the Power which the Apoſtles had 
of ſpeaking many Languages. 3 
Q. Are not Powers frequently call'd 
by other Names3 X 


A. Yes; 
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A. Yes; thoſe acquired by Exerciſe 
are properly call'd Habits: The Powers 
of natural Action i Animals, and ar- 
tificial in Men, as Walking, Dancing, 
Sc. are call'd Faculties; and in all 
inanimate Being they are term'd Prin- 
ciples, The Powers of moral Action are 
alſo call'd Principles or Habits; as Ju 
tice, Temperance, Sc. 


32 


CHAP. VII. 


oY RELATIVE AFFECTIONS, or Re- 
LATIONS. 


G HAT have you farther to 
ſay concerning relative A. 

fections? 1 5 
A. It has been obſerv'd before, 
that they ariſe from the Reſped or 
Relation that one Thing bears to an- 


other, or to ſome Part or Property 
| "Ob 
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of itſelf; and the ſame Relation is 
not confin'd to two Things, but may 
belong to many. :Greatne/s and Small. 
neſs, Paternity, and Sonſbip, are relative 


Ideas. 


Q. Is there no Diſtinction made N 


between the Terms of a Relation? 

A. Ves; the Subject of a Relation, 
or the Thing ſpoken of, is call'd the 
Relate; and the other Term, to which 
the Subject relates, is call'd the Cor- 
relate. So if we ſpeak of a Huſband, 
he is the Supject or Relate, and the 
Wife is the Correlate; but if we are 
firſt ſpeaking of the Wife, then the 
is the Relate or Subject, and the 
Huſband is tre Correlaie. 

Q. How many Kinds of Relations 
are there? | 

A. They have been already divi- 
ded into real and mental, but there 
are ſome other Diſtinctions which it 
may be proper to mention. 1. They 
| are 
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are natural; as the Relation between 
Father and Children, Root and Bran- 
ches. 2. Moral, which are the Re- 
lations that the Actions of Men bear 
to a Law or Rule, either human or 
divine; and thus they are good or 
evil, lawfol or unlawful. 3. Volun- 


Friends, or Huſband and Wife. 4. Ae- 
cidental, as between Perſons happen- 
ing to become Neighbours, or be- 
tween Trees growing in the ſame 
Grove. 5. Reciprocal, or ſynonymous, 
that is, of the /ame Name; as Couſins, 
Partners, Schoolfellows, c. 6. Wo 
reciprocal, or heteronymous, that is, of 
a different Name; as Maſter aud Scho- 
lar, Father and Son, King and Sub- 
jects. 
Q. Which are the »al Relations 
you propoſe to explain? 

A. They are T7uth and Gesel. 
JYiele and Part, Cau/e and Effect, 


Subs 


tary, or freely choſen; as between || 
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Subject and Aajunct, Time and Place, 
Agreement and Difference, Number and 
Oe: all which, as here enumerated, 
ſhall be briefly conſider'd, | 


* 


—— — 


— 1 —— 
AGES 
—— — 


— — 


. 


— 


Of TzuTR and GOODNESS. 


— 


Q. HAT is meant by Truth? 

A. The Word is uſed in 
various Senſes; as, 1. A Being is ſaid 
to be metaphy/ically true, when it is 
perfectly conformable to the Divine 
Intellect or Idea, which is the grand 
Pattern of all created Beings. 2. A 
Thing may be ſaid to be phy/ically or 
naturally true; as, that is true Gold 
which has all . Properties requiſite 
to its Nature. 3. There is /ogical 
Truth, as when Noel ane are _ 
Ok- 
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formable to the Things intended 


\ FI and this is the moſt uſual Meaning of 


Wo the Word, the Propoſitions themſelves 
being frequently | call'd Truths; of 
XZ which ſome are probable, ſome im- 


piobable; ſome neceſſary, others con- 
WF tiogent, &c. 4. There is alſo ehi- 
ca or moral Truths; which is when 


our Words and Actions age with our 
Thoughts, and our Deeds with our 
Words: The firſt is call'd Sincerity, 
8 which is the Truth of the Heart; 


3 the latter Veracity, which is the Truth 


„„ 
Q. What is meant by Goodneſs ? 


A. This is likewiſe diſtioguiſh'd in- 


to. 1. Meraphyfical, as when Things 
are agreeable to the Will of God, 
and anſwer his Deſign: So he ſur- 
vey'd the Works of his Creation, and 
= ſaw that they were good. 2. Phyfical 


or natura/, when Things come up to 


= 3 ſuppoſed Standard, or are capable. 
. of 


1218 5 
of anſwering their natural End; ſo 
Air is gcod, when pure and fit for 
Breathing : And in this Senſe artif- 
cial Things are alſo call'd good; as, a 
gend Stoord, a good Houfe, a good 
- Watth, Ac. 3. Beſides theſe there is 
Moral Good, which in general is the 
Conformity of our Thoughts, Words, 
and Actions to the Reaſon of Things, 
of the Law of God. When this re- 
ds our Neighbours or ourſelves, it 
is calPd Virtue; but when it has a 
Regard to God, it is call'd Religion, 
Is natural Good never uſed in 
any other Senſe than what you have 
mentioned ? | | 
A. Yes, it js ſometimes uſed (with 
reſpe& to ſenſible or rational Beings 
only) to fignify whatever is pleaſant, 
or which tends to procure P/ca/ure or 
Happineſi. 
Q. What do Ontologiſts call the 
Union of Truth and Googne/s ? ; 
. . A. They 


12191 

A. They call it Pe action; fo that 
= when they are united in any Being, 
= that Being is ſaid to be perfect: By 
= which is meant, that it contains all 
its eſſential Parts and Properties with- 
out Blemiſh, comes up to its Standard, 
and is capable of anſwering all the 
Ends for which Nature has deſign'd 
it. Where any of theſe are wanting 
in any Degree, the Being is call'd im- 
„ 5+ 7” | 7 

Q. Is not the Word Perf24ion uſed 
in different Senſes ? 5 

A. Yes; abſolute Perfection belongs 
to God alone. A Being may be 
call'd perfe in its own Kind, as a 
compleat Circle or Triangle; or com- 
paratively, as a Picture, which ſo per- 
fectly reſembles the Original that no 
Unlikeneſs can be diſcover'd. 
Again, a Being is perfect either as to 
Parts, or to Degrees: ſo a Colt is a 
perfect Horſe with reſpect to his 


R 2 Parts, 
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Parts, but his Degrees of Growth, 
Strength, and Swiftneſs ae imperfect. 
Or a Thing may be perfect as to 
Quantity and Meaſure, but impeifect 
in other Reſpects; ſo a Horſe may be 
of full-grown Stature, but defective 
with regard to Beauty, Swiftneſs, or 
other Powers and Qxualities.— Laſtly, 
a Thing may be perfect wih reſpect 
to Eſſentials, though not to Circum— 
ftantiali alſo; as a Garden juſt laid 
out and planted may have all the % 
ſential Parts and Properties of a Gar- 
den, though it have not the c/-cum- 
antial Perfection of Summer- Houſes, 
Green-Houſes, Water-Works, 67c,— 
Sometimes the Word per/e# is uſed for 


excellent; as when we ſay Men are 


more perfect than Brutes, and Spirits 
more perfect than Bodies. 


CHAP, 


==> 
- 


„ 
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CHAP IX. a 
DF the Wnol E aud Pakrs. 


Q- HAT is the Meaning of the 

| Words Whole and Part? + 
| A. A Being is called a hole, when 
| we conſider it as made.up of ſeveral 


Paris properly united: So that Parts 
ere Bcings, which join'd together in 


a proper Manner conſtitute the Whole. 
Q. lato how many Kinds is Whole 

diſtinguiſb'd? hg | 

A. Into four, viz. fo-mal or meta- 


ical, eſſantial or phrfical, integral or 
aclemcitical, and univerſal or lagical. 


Q. What is a formal or Metaphyſical 


1 1 
55 5 . 
3 


A. It is the Definition of a Thing; 
Which conſiſts of two Parts, the Genus 
and the Difference, that is, the general 
and the /pecia/ Nature of the Thing 
defined. 


R 3 Q. What 


(ary * I 
Q. What is an e/ential or „! Y 
Whole ? | 
A. It is a pphed to natural Beings, Fi 
whoſe Eſſence is ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
in Matter and Form. It is likewiſe |% 
uſually made to ſignify the two e/ential |! 
Pares of Man, viz. Boch and Soil. 
But in a larger Senſe it may include 
the Subſtance of a Thing, with all it; 
ential Properties. 4 
Q. What is an integral or mat hend. 1 
tica] Whole? 2 
A. An integral Whole is when the 
ſeveral Parts of it have a proper Ex- |? 
iſtence of their own, and are really | 
diſtinct from one another: Thus the 
Body of a Man is an integral Whole, 
confiſting of Head, Limbs, and Trunk, 
all which have a real Exiſtence in | 
Nature, when ſeparately conſider'd. 
This is call'd a mathematical Whole, 
when applied to Number, Time, D.. 
menſion, 


Y 1 £23] 
menſion, or any thing that has proper 
Quantity. 
= Q. What is an ani verſal or logical 
Whole ? ; 
A. It is a Genus including ſeveral. 
Species, or a Species including ſeveral 


Individuals. Thus Animal is a Whole 
with reſpe& to Man, Beaſt, Bird, and 
the other Species, which are its Parts; 
and Man is a Whole with reſpeQ to 
Fohn, Thomas, William, and the re 
of its Individuals. | 

Q. Can theſe ſeveral Kinds of hole 
be applied to Spirits as well as to 
Bodies ? f 


A. Yes, except the mathematical 5 


Kind. For Inſtance: A Spirit is de- 
tined a thinking Subftance ; Subſtance 
is the Genus, and thinking the Dif. 
ference, which make up the metaphy- 
fical Whole So Perception, Judg- 


ment, Reaſon, Cc. are the eſſential | 
Parts or Powers of a Spirit, which 
| make 


„ 
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make it a phyfical or Hential Whole. 
When we ſpeak of a whole Holt of 
Angels, this is a Whole of the inte- 
gral Kind: And when we conſider 
Spirit as a Genus, and human Souls 
and Angels as the Species, that is a 
logical or univerſal Whole. 

Q. Is there any DiſtinRion made of 
Parts ? 

A. Yes, they are diſtingviſh'd into 
homogeneous, or of the ſame K ind; and 
heterogeneous, or of different Kinds, Of 
the firſt Sort are the Branches of a 
Tree; of the latter are the Parts of a 
HF ot; which conſiſt of Stone, Wood, 
Iron; fc; © 
VNV. Z. That which is a Whote 3 In one 
Senſe may be a Part in another; as 
' a whole Page is a Part of a Book. — 
A Part of a Part is alſo a Part of the 
_ Whole; as a Line is a Part of a Book, 
* becauſe it is a Part of a Page. 


CHAP. 


q | fame Thu p ? 


= ferent Kinds of Principles. There 
are Principles of Hence or Bei, Yence; 
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J Cæusks and EFFECTS. 


Or HAT is the Meaning of 
Cauje and Effect ? 

A. A Cauſe in general is a Princi- 
ple diſtinct from the Thing produced, 
and has ſome real Influence on its 
Exiſtence. An Eyid is that which is 
produced, done, or obtain'd by the 
Influence of ſome other —_ which 
is call'd the Cax/e. 
Q. Is a Principle and a Cauſe the 


A Not always, though frequently, 
as will appear by 9 the dif- 


3 of which {ome are «ontinent, as Herbs: 
== Metals, and Minerals, are the Fr 
flies of Medicines, for they contain 
the Sal:s, Oils, Spirits, Sc. extracted 

fiom 
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from them by the Chymiſts. Some 


But this Senſe of the Word Principl: 


— But almoſt all Principles, except 
the continent and conflituent, may be 
rank'd amongſt Cauſes of one Kind or 
other. | 


are conf/ituent, as the Stones, Timber, 
c. of which a Building conſiſts: 


is not quite ſo proper as the former. 
Others are cauſal, and, ſuch are all | 
the Cauſes bereafter enumerated. 2. 
'There are Principles of K9wleaze, 

which are either internal, as Reaſon; |! 
Or external, as Books: And theſe are 
either natural, as Senſe; or ſuperna- 
tural, as Inſpiration. The Principles 
of Knowledge are alſo fmple, as Ideas; 
or complex, as Propoſitions. 3. There 
are Principles of Operation; and theſe 
ſometimes include the operating Be- 
ings themſelves, as Painters, Warriors, 
c. as well as their natural and moral 
Powers, and ſupernatural Influences, 


35 
1 
i 
; 
! 

| 


Q. Hoy | 


1 


Ian} 

Q. How many Kinds of Cauſes are 
there? | | 

A. The Diſtinctions of Cauſes are 
numerous; in general they may be 

= divided as follows. 1. Into aniver/al 
and particular: Thus the Sun, Earth, 
2 = and Rain are the wriver/a/ Cauſes of 
n; Plants, Herbs, and Flowers; but the 
re Seeds of each are the particular 
2. Cauſes. 2. Into remote and proxime; 
as a Father is the proxime Cauſe of 
his Son, and a Grand. father the - e- 


$; 

Re mote Cauſe, 3. Cauſes are call'd uni- 

fe vocal when they produce Effects of WM 
. the ſame Nature with themſelves, as 


when a Rabbet produces a Rabbet; ⁵⁶ä 


J | abber; i 
l | or equivocal, when the Effect is of a 
, | different Nature, as when a Man 
t | writes a Book, or makes a Pair of |} 

| 


Shoes. 4. Cauſes are /ole or ſolitary, 

as when a Peſtilence deſtroys a City ;z. ! 
or /ecial, as when it is plundered and 

burnt by an Army, conſiſting of Of- 

: 8 bers 

at 
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ficers and Soldiers. Total and partial 
is a Diſtinction near akip to the for. 
mer. 5. pP; ical Cauſes are thoſe 


which work by natural Influence; and Et 
moral, thole which woik by s- i 
ſion. 6. Cauſes are ordinary, when - 


they work according to the uſual Courſe 
of Nature; and extraordinary, when 
they are productive of Mifccles. — 
Thus much tor Cauſes in general. 

Q. Which are the chief barticulir 
Kings of Cauſes? 

A. Leaving out the common Di- 
ſtinction of material and formal, (ſinee 
Matter and Form are not proper], 
Cauſes) they may be d:libuted into 
four Kinds, viz. emanatiwve, Mcient, 
inſiructide, and ſuaſieye. gs 

Q. What is meant by an emanativ? 
Cauie ? 

A, It is that fm which the Eff 
flows without any Action to produce 
it; as Heat from Fire, a ſweet Smell 

| trom 
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from Flowers, or Water, from a 
Spring. Sp | 
Q. What is an effczent Canfe ? 

A It is that which produces the 
Effect by ſome Sort of afive Power 
or natural Agency, and therefore molt 
properly deſerves the Name of a 
Cauſe ; as when a Man rolls a great 
Stone down a Hill, and the Stone 
beats down a Wall, and the Wall 
kills a Cow or Horſe that lay under 
it. Here are thee dillint Cauſ;s, 
p:odecing three diſtint Effects. - But 
eficient Cauſes are divided into various 
Kinds, 1. They are either fi or 
becond; and a Cauſe may be firſt ab- 
Vlutely, which is applicable to God 
lone; or firſt in its own Kind, as a 
WGardener who plants Trees in his 
Garden is the fr Cauſe of their 
rowth, and his under Agents are 
cod Carfes, 2. They are diſtinguiſn- 
ed into principal, leſ principal, and 


| ins 
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inſtrumental. The Architect is the 
principal Cauſe of building a Houſe; 
the 4% principal are Bricklayers, Car- 
penters, c. and the inftrumental are 
_ Trowels, Hammers, Saws, Axes, Cc. 
3. Efficient Cauſes are internal or ex- 
ternal, which Words need no Expla- 
nation. 4. They may be exciting 
. and di/pofing, as fine Fruit excites us 
to eat it; or compelling and conſtraining, 
as when a Farrier gives a Horſe a 
Drench. 5. A Cauſe is forced, as 
when a Man to avoid a mad Dog 
jumps into a Boat and overſets it; or 
free, as when a Man ſinks a Veſſel by 
boring Holes in the Bottom of it. 
6 Efficient Cauſes may be neceſſary, | 
as when Fire burns a. Child that falls 
into it; or contingent, as when a Per-. 
ſon is killd by a Tile falling from a 
Houſe. 7. A Cauſe may be acciden- 
tal, as the Breaking a Window by 
throwing a Stone at a Bird; or d- 
| - Avis, 


4: 8 

| /gring, when the Miſchief is done on 
| purpoſe. 8. Cauſes may be procuring 

or confirming, preventing Or removing: 

Thus Medicines confirm or procure 
Health, and prevent or remove Diſ- 


F eaſes. 9. Creative, conſervative, de- 
" I frudive, and ſeveral other Dictincti- 
ons of Cauſes need not be explain d; 
3 I their very Names deſcribing them 
s I ſufficiently, 

« Q. What is meant by an iafructi ve 
3 IS Caulic? | 


8 A. That which operates either by 
manifeſting the Truth, or directing 
J [& the Practice; and accordingly it may 


i FF be call'd manife/tative or directive. In 
1 the Manifeſſatian of Truth this Cauſe 


is ſometimes /ilent, as a Book, a Map, 
a Picture, &c. and ſometimes vocal 
as a Watchman tells us the Flour of | 
the Night and a crowing Cock the 
Approach of the Morning. In the 
. Direchion of Practice this Cauſe is 

| "Fa either. 
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either a Rule teaching us how to act, 
or a Pattern for our Imitation ; or it 
is a Guide, in which both Rule and 
Pattern ſeem to be included. 

Q. What do you mean by a /uafivr 
Cauſe? | 

A. It is ſomething which works 
upon he Mind of a voluntary” Agent, 
and inclines it to a&, either by En- 
treaty or Avthority, by Commands 
or Counſels, by Fear or Hope, or any 
other Motives. Suaſive CauſesFare 
either perſonal or real: The perſonal 
are the Perſuader, Encourager, Com- 
mander, Cc. and the real are the 
End or Deſign, the Object, Oppor- 
tunity, Sc. In a Word, any Thing 
that tends to affect and perſuade the 
Will may be properly call'd a ſuaſive 
| Cauſe. — Of this Sort of Cauſes the 
End or Deſign is reckoned one of the 
chief, | | 


Q. What. 


our Actions; or it is ultimate in its. oz 


.d, as Knowledge i is the chi-f End 


Q. What Name is uſup ally given to 
— aſt mentioned Caule ? 
It is commonly calied the final 
Ca by which is underſtood that 
for the Sake ewhereof any thing is done. 
For Inſtance, a Man ſabouts hard for 
a Livelihood; in this Caſe his La- 
Wa is call'd the Means, fo that the 
End is the Cauſe, and the Means the 
Feet. Victory and Peace are the final 
Cauſes of War. 
Q. Are there not various Diltinc- 
tioas of final Cauſas? NJ 
A. Yes, but many of them are 
| ſcarce worth mentioning. The prin- 9 
cipal ſeems to b2 the Diſtinction of an 1 
End into ultimate and ſubordinate: And ll 
an ultimate End is either aZ/o/utely ſo, 
as the Glory of God and our own 
Happineſs ſhould be the End of all 


* — 5-0 


of Reading. Subordinale Ends are- 
8 4 ſuch 


— 
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® ſuch as tend to ſomething farther ; 
Knowledge is ſought in order i 
Practice. 

Q. Are there no other Kinds of 
Cautcs that are worth taking notice 
of ? — 

A. Yes, there are three, wiz. a 
deficient Cauſe, a permiſſiue Cauſe, and 
a Condition; though theſe ' have ob- 
tain'd the Title of Cauſes for want of 
a fitter Name. © 

. What is meant by a deficient Bl 


| Caule ? 
A. When the Effect is in a great | 
Meaſure owing to the Abſence of | 
ſomething that would have prevented 
ic, the Cauſe is call'd deficient 3 ſo that 
it may be reckon'd a negative rather 
than a petite Cauſe, Thus the Want 
of Rain is the deficient Cauſe of the 
withering of the Grais, and of the 
Duſtinels of the Roads; and a Leak 
15 the dehcient Cauſe of a Ship's fink- 
„ ing, 
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ing, or of Liquor's running out of a 
Veſlel. . 

Q What is the Meaning of a per- 
miſſive Cauſe ? | | 

A. A permiſſive Cauſe is that which 
removes Obſtructions, and lets the. 
proper Cauſes operate: And this Sort 
of Cauſe is either zatural or moral. 
1. A natural permiſſive Cauſe removes 
natural Impediments ; ſo the opening 
of the Window-Shutters is the Cauſe 
of Light's entering a Room, and the 
letting looſe a Rope is the Cauſe of- 
a Boat's running adrift. 2. A moral, 
permiſſive Cauſe removes moral Im- 
pediments or Prohibitions, and gives 

leave to act: Thus a Maſter is the 
permiſſive Cauſe of his Servant's go- 
ing to a Horſe-race, and ſo is a Ge- 
neral of his Soldiers plundering a 
City. The taking off an Embargo 
is the permiſſive Cauſe of a Ship's 
"3 PS © 
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failing out of Port, which had been 
thereby detained, 

Q. Why is a Condition rank'd a- 
wongft theſe Cauſes ? 

A. Becauſe it is a Sort of Cauſe 
as which the E fedt is not produced. 
It is generally applied to ſomething 
which is requiſite in order to the Ef. 
fect, though it has no actual Influence 
in the Production of it. Thus Dark- 
neſs is a Condition without which we 
cannot ſee the Stars; and a handſome 
Drefs, and a Head uncove;'d, is 
Condition of being admitted into the 
King's Preſence. 


ERA, AL. 
OF SUngecT and ADJUNCT. 


wy W. HAT is the Meaning of the 


next real Relations you 
 mention'd, viz, SLi and . C jund?? 
A. Wbat 


"OL T 

A. What has been ſaid in the firſt 
Part of Lic (Chap. II.) where Sub- 
ſtances and Modes are treated of, may 
be conſulted, but need not be here 
repeated. In this Place the Word 
Sul ject is rather confidered as having 
accidental Modes, than thoſe which are 
effential; and theſe accidental Modes, 
or external Additions which adhere to 
the Subject, or Names and Denomina- 
tions by which it its call'd, are what 
is here to be underſtood by Adjunds. 
Q. Which are the moſt conſiderable 
Aajun Ju of Actions or Appearances ? * 
A. They are what we call Circum- 
flances, which include Time, Place, 
Light, Darkneſs, Cloathing, the Si- 
tuation of other Things or Perſons, 
with all the concomitant, antecedent, 


or conſequent Events, 
Q. Do not S»4je# and Osje& ſig- 
nify the ſame Thing? 
S 3 A. When 


Cn] 

A. When we conſider Things a 
the Subjects of Occupation, Opera- 
tion, Thought, or Diſcourſe, they are 
then properly called Oſſec,; as Lea- 
ther is the Szbject or Object on which 
a Shoemaker works, about which he 
is buſied, or of which he thinks or 
diſcourſes, 

Q. Into what Kinds are Oje, dil- 
tinguiſh'd ? 

A. Into 7mmediate, and remote; 1s 
the Words and Sentences of a Book 
are the immediate Object of a Stu- 
dent's Occupation ; and the Art, 
Science, or Doctrine taught by that 
Book is the remote Object. They are 
alſo diſtinguiſh'd into common and pro- 
Per; as the Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion of Bodies are common Objects 
of the two different Senſes of Sight 
and Feeling; but Colours are proper 

to the Sight only, and Cold io the 

Feeling. Laſtly; they are either *. 


terial 
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ariel or formal ; as the Body of 2 
Man is the material Object both of 


Phyſic and Anatomy, and Diſſection and 


Healing are the formal Objects of thoſe 
two Sciences. 


& — 
3 


. 
Of Tins end PLace. 
Q. AK 7 HAT is meant by the Af- 
fections of Time and Place? 
A. Time, as conſider'd by Ontolo- 


giſts, is that Part of Duration which 
terminates the Interval of the Exiſtence 


of Things; or it is what we call /uc- 


cefſive Duratim. It is divided into 
paſt, preſent, and future, as has been 
before mentioned, and is uſually mea- 
ſured by the Motion of ſome Bodies, 
which is ſuppoſed to be moſt regular, 
uniform, and certain. Theſe are ei- 
ther the heavenly Bodies, as the Sun, 
S 4 | Moon, 
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Meaſures of Time; 
Hour-Glaſſes, Clocks, Watches, c. 
which are artificial Meaſures. And 
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Moon, and Stars, which ate natural 
or there ate 


thus Time is divided into Years, 
Months, Weeks, Days, Hours, Mi- 
nutes, Ec. and as it commonly refers 
to ſomething that meaſures it, it is 
eſteemed a relative Afection. 

Q. What is meant by Place? 

A. It is the Poſition or Situation of 
Bodies; and it is frequently diſtin- 
guiſh'd into alſclute and relative, 

Q. What is aſolute Place? 

A. It is that Part of the ſuppoſed 
infinite Void or Space which any Be. 
ing fills up or poſleſles, conſider'd 
fimply i in itſelf. | 
Q. What is real i Place ? 

A. It is the Stuation that any Be- 
ing has with Teſped to other Bodies 
round about it, which are ſuppoſed 
quieſcent, or at Reſt, — We uſually 
con- 


- 
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But if Spice (as ſome Philoſophers 


| the Place of Spirits; thovgh it mull be 


wich reſpe& to Bodies, without chang- 
ing their very Nature, and making 
them quite other Beings than what 


of which it has a more evident Con- 


Power of acting. When we ſay that 
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conceive of Things in this Manner : 
maintain) be only a Creature of Ima- 


gination, a mere Aohing, then all 
Place is properly relative, and if a 


| Body exiſted alone it would have no 


Place at all, 
Q. Is Place applied to Spirits as well 


as Bodies? 


A. Ubiety is a Term uſed to ſigniſy 


confeſs'd we have no clear Idea 
How they can have any proper Loca- 
lity, Situation, Nearneſs, or Diſtance 


they are. The Ubiety of a Spirit, 
therefore, can only properly reter to 
ſuch a Part of the material World, 


ſciouſneſs, and on which it has a 


Gop, 
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Goo, the infinite Spirit, is every whers, 
we mean that he has an immediate 
and unlimited Conſciouſneſs of, and 
Agency upon all 'Things, and chat his He 
Knowledge and Power extend to all | ( 
Poſſibles, as well as to all actual Be. 
ings; for he knows and he can do (MW 


whatſoever can be known or done. 
When we ſay the Soul of Man is in his Þ 


f 


" 

Body, we mean that it has a Conſci- | ; 
Halt eſs of the [Impreſſions made on the | 
Body, and can excite particular Mo- + 


tions therein at Pleaſure. —The Situ:- n 
tion of Bodies in a certain Place i; | 
" ſometimes called a circumſcriptioe Pre. 
ſence; that of a Spirit by its Cos. 
ſciouneſs or Operation i is term'd a 4% 
1itive or limited Preſence ; and th 
Omuipreſence of Gop has been call! | 
his repletive Preſence, becaule he jb | 
Heaven and Earth, as the Scriptur 
expreſſes it, i 
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CHAP. XIIL 
[Of AGREEMENT and DIFFERENCE. 


18. \ \ THAT is meant by the Re- 


lations call'd Agreement and 
Diference ? 

” The 1 and Difference of 
Things are Words which need no Ex- 
planation, They are found out by 
comparing one Thing with another, or, 
| the ſame Thing with itſelf at different 


WF Times and Places, or under different 


Circumſtances or Conſiderations. 
Q. Into what Kinds is * 
diſtinguiſhed ? 
= A. It is either real, that i is, in Sub- 
ſtance; or m2dal, i. e. in Modes, Pro- 
eerties, or Accidents; or mental, that 
5 ſuch as is made only by cur Con- 
eptions, —An Agreement i in Eſſence, 
Quantity, or Quality, is called inter- 
nal; as that in Cauſes, Effects, Ad- 
Jancds, 
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juncts, Names, or Circumſtances, is 
call'd external. — Agreement is r 


and peifict, where there is no Diffe- 


rence at all; or partial, where there 
is a Difference in lome Re ipect. An 
Agreement in Eſſence is called Sane- 
14% or Jdentiiy; but Agreement ia 
Quality is properly call's T7. 


Q. Is not Agreement in Quantity 


ſometimes call'd "Dameneſ; P 

A. Yes, bu: more properly Equa- 
fity: So five Shillings are ſaid to be 
the /ame with a Crown, that is, u 
to it, as containing the ſame Quarry 
of Silver. But ſometimes an Apree- 
ment in Value ariſes from the Dife- 
rence of Quality compenſating the De- 
fect of Quantity; s a Guinea in 
Goid is equal to one and twenty Shil- 
lings in Silver. — Where there is not 
an abſolute Samenc/s in Duantity, the 
Agreement is called Proportion: 80 
there is a Proportion between Six and 
Twelve, 
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Twelve, for one is the Half of the 
other; and between three Fours and 
Twelve. for they are equal. 

Q. In what farther Senſe is the | 
Word Samen- i uſed? : 

A. Two or more Things may be 
ſaid to have the /ame general Eſſence 
or Nature; as Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes 
agree in this, that they ate all Anj- 
mals: Or they are ſaid to have %, 
fame ſpecial Nature; as Trouts and 
Oyiters agree in that they are Fiſhes. 
But indivitua! or numerical Samene/s 
of Nature or Eſſence can be aſcribed 
to oe and the ſame Thing only; as 
a Man of a hundred Years of Age is 
the ſame Indivioual that he was when 
a Boy of fix, or a Youth of twenty. 
— There is another Diſtinction of 
vamene/s into material and formal. 
Tobacco is the ſame Body materially. 
when it is dried and ground into Snuff, 
as When it is green and growing in the 

. 
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pid; 3 but it is not formally the 


"Q. As Samenęſi bears different Senſes, 
is not 2 alſo diſtinguiſh'd into 
| Rs Kinds ? 

A. Yes; though Likeneſs or Si mili. 
tude is Chiefly applied to Qualities, 
yet it ſometimes relates to Natures 
and Subſtances themſelves ; and it 
may be either fatal or partial. —Like- 
neſs is alſo in the /ame Kind, as one 
Egg is like another; or in a differnt 
Kind as a Picture may, be like a Sta- 
tue, or as Poeſy reſembles Painting 
which laſt Sort of Likeneſs is ſome- 
times call'd Analog y. 

Q. Does not Analog y ſometimes lig- 
nify Proportion? 

A. Ves; and we get the Idea of 
it by comparing two Quantities toge- 
ther, and conſidering the Relation 
they bear to each other. In a Word, 
Proport: en includes every Sort of 4. 


5 Fe 
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| orcement. in Quantity, (except indivi- 
. Sameneſs) whether it be Time, 
Magnitude, or Number; and thence, 
ariſe the Ideas of equal and unequal, 
greater and leſs, more or fewer, &c, 
Preportion may alſo be applied to any 
Qualities that admit of Degrees of 
Difference, as Whiteneſs, Sweetneſs, 
Cold, Heat, Good, Evil, &c. 

" TY. After thus explaining Agreement, 
what have you to ſay of Difference? 

A. Let it be obſerved, that Dife- 
rence is not here taken in a logical 
Senſe for the primary efjential Mo de 
of any Being, which join'd to the 
Genus makes a Definition ; but it in- 
cludes every Diftinion of one Thing 
from another. | 

Q. Is not , divided into 
various Kinds ? - 

A. Yes; it is either real, i. e. ſub- 
Fantial) as one Subſtance differs from 
mother or meal, when it relates to. 
Modes, 
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Modes, Properties, or Qualities ; or the 
mental, when it is only made by the 
Mind. — N. B. The Difference be- ww 
tween Modes or Properties is ſome- 
times call'd real, becauſe it is founded 
in the Nature of Things; and ſo is tie 
oppoſed to mental, Which is made only 
by our Conception. 

Q. Are there no other Diviſions of MW 7h 
Difference ? | oth 
A. Yes; Difference or Di/ agreement _ 
will admit of much the ſame Diviſions Th 
as belong to Agreement, which there. me 
fore needs not to be repeated. 0 


But is not the Diſagreement of 
Things expreſſed by variovs Names? Ki, 
A. Yes; © Diſagreement in Sub- ; 


ſtance or Eſſence is cail'd Diwver/ity ; as 
in Quality, it is D imilitude; and in 
Quantity it is oppoſed to Sameneſi, 
and is then peculiarly cal'd Diferenc. 

As it ſtands oppoſed to Proportion, it 


1s call d {proper tion; that is, Where 
theie 
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there is no Proportion at all, as be- 
| tweeen Finite and Inſinite; but the 

Word is frequently uſed in a more 

vulgar Senfe, ſometimes to ſignify any 

great Difference between two Quanti- 
ties or Numbers, as one 1s diſproporti- | 
enate to ten Millions; and ſometimes 

it means that one Part or adjunct of a 

Thing is too large or too ſmall for the 

Others; as a Man's Mouth or Noſe 
may be diſproportionate to his Face.— 
The chief or higheſt Kind of Diſagree- 
ment is call'd Oppoſition, and there are 
reckon'd five Sorts of Oppoſites. 

Q. Which are the Names of the 
Kinds of Oppoſites ? 

A. 1. Some are call'd Diſparates, 
as Red, Blue, Yellow, c. but theſe 
ſeem to be improperly reckon'd Op- 
Fofites, ſince they are only different 
Species under the /ame Genus. 2. O- 
chers are Ow CO as Maſter 


and 
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and Servant; but neither can all Re. 
Jatives be properly call'd Opprftes, as 
two Friends cannot who agree in their 
Humours and Sentiments. 3. Con- 
trartes are a proper Kind of Oppo- 
fites, as hot and cold, auhite and black, 


4. So are privative Oppoſites, as Sight 


and Blindneſs. g. The laſt Kind are 
negative Oppoſites, or Coutradictories; 
as Honour and Difhoxour, Perfection 
and Im perfection. 

N. B. Among Contradictories ſome 
are expreſs, and others implied; as 
a /quare Circle is an expreſs Conira- 
dition, but a religious Villain is only 


an implicit'one, meaning a Perſon who 


is religious in Words, but the reverſe 
in PraQice. — Obſerve allo, that Con- 
traries are Called mediate when there is 
ſome middle Quality or Medium which 
partakes of both the Extremes; as 
lukewarm betwecn hot and cold: But 
where there is no ſuch Medium they 

x are 
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are term'd tmmediate, as N living and 


dead. 


CHAP. NIV. 
Of NumBrER and Oa DER. 


| Q. WE is the Meaning of 


Number and Order? 
A. Number is a Manner of Con- 
ception, whereby ſeveral diſtin and 
ſeparate Things are reckon'd together, 


and conſidered as more or fewer. 


Q. Is not an Urit or One a Num- 
ber ? | 


A It is rather Part of a Number; 


for Nuzber is made up of many U- 


zits put together; and therefore 
Number is a real Relative Afe&ion of 
Being, as it plainly denotes a Rela- 
tion between two or more Beings or 
Ideas. Number is call'd diſcrete 
v:antity, becauſe its Parts are diſtin; 

* 2 2 as 
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as Magnitude is call'd continued Dan 

nit, becauſe its Parts are uni:2d. 
Q. What is meant by Order? 

A. Our Idea of Order ariſes from 
conſidering one "Thing as being e. 
Fore, together with, or afier another; 
according to which it is ſaid to be 
prior, fimultantous, or pofterior. 

_ Q. Into how many Kinds is Ora | 
diſtioguith'd ? x | 

A. Into five, vig. 1. The Order 
of Nature, as a Father is before his 
Son. 2, Of Tame, as the Spring is 
before the Summer. 3. Of Place, a 
the Horſe is before the Cart. 4. Of 
Dignity, as a Duke is before an Earl. 
5. Of Knowledge, as we learn Letters 
before Syllables, and Syllables before 
Words, | | 

Note, Things are ſaid to be regethrr 
in Time, either when they begin do. 
gether, as Fire and Heat; or whe" 
they co-exiſt with each other wm 

| om 
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ſome Part of their Life, Time, or 
Being; as Socrates and Plato are ſaid 
to be Cotemporaries, though the former 
was born many Years before the 
latter. | | | 


on. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of MenTaL RELATIONS. 5 


= Q. OU have now gone through 
T the real Relations of Being ; 
what have you to ſay concerning thoſe 
that are mental Po 
A. It has been already obſerv'd, 
that mental Relations have no Foun- 
ation in the Nature of Things them- | 
elves, but ariſe merely from our 
Naaner of conceiving them. Theſe 
Relations therefore may be known by 
4 his Confideration, that if he were 
s intelligent Beings to conccive of 
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them, ſach Relations could never have 
exiſted. | 
Q. Which are the chief Kinds of 
menial Relations? 
A. They are pure abftraded Ntions, 
Sigur, Words, Terms of Art, and ex- 
ternal Denomi nations. 

Q. What do you mean by pure ab. 
flraacd Notions ? 

A. They are what Ontologiſts cal 
ſecond Nu'tons, ferond Intentions, mere 
Creatures of the Mind: But obſerve, 
it is not every Degeee of Abftrafin 
that makes a —_— Relation. If we 
abſtract the common Idea of 2 Mar 
or Humanity from the particular Ideas 
that diſticguiſh Thomas and Franii, 
this is an ab/tra? Idea; though it ö 
not a mere mental Relation, becauſe it 
is Part of the real and abſolute lin 
of Tamas or Francis: But if we ab- 
ſtract this common Idea of Human 


yet farther, by conſidering it as a pr 
cli 
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cial Nature agreeing to ſeveral Indi« 
viduals, and ſo call it a Species, this 
is a mental Relation; and fo is the 
abſtract Idea of Animal call'd a Genus, 
Theſe and the like Ideas are form'd 
by a ſecond Abſtraction, and may there- 
fore be call'd pure abftraed Notions ; 
which, having no Reality or Exiſtence 
in Things themſelves, are properly. 
term'd mere mental Relations. 
Q. What is meant by Signs? 
A. A Sjpn is that which repreſents 
to the Mind ſomething beſides itſelf, 
which is call'd the Thing fianified. 
Are there not various Kinds of 
Srons ? | 
A. Yes, the chief of which are the 
Wiollowiny. 1. Signs are natural, as 
Beard is of Manhood ; or in//ituted, 
gas Baptiſm of waſhing away Sia, or 
Is a Conſtable's Staff is a Sign of his 
Office. 2. Some are mere Tokens or 
Pledger, which do not at all repre- 


14 {got 


. 
* 


Q Are not Words call'd Signs? 


* 
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ſent the Thing fignified, as the Rain- 


bow is a Token to aſſure us that the 
Earth ſhall not” be drowned again. 


3. Signs are antecedent, as the ga- 


thering of Clouds is of approaching 
Rain; or concomitant, as Shivering is 
of an Ague; or conſequent, as a Fu- 
neral 1s of Death. 4. Another Di- 
ſtinction of Signs near akin to the 
former is into prognoſtic, as a Hiccup 
with an intermitung Pulſe are Prog- 
noſtics of Death; memorial, as a Fu- 
neral Ring is of a Friend deceaſed; 


and commonſtrative, as a Tomb is of 


a Perſon buried there. 5. Signs are 
ſometimes neceſſary and certain, as the 
Morning- Star is of the Riſing of the 
Sun; and ſometimes contingent, or pro- 
Bable, as Prudence and Induſtry are 


the probable Signs of a Man's thriving 


in the World. 
A. Yes, 


— __—_— 1 * 
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A. Yes, and they may be reckon'd } 
the chief Kind of all, as they are the 
moſt univerſal Signs of our "Thoughts 
or Ideas. But though all Words and 
Names are Signs invented by the 
Mind, and fignify Things from the 
mere Appointment and Agreement of 
Nen, and are therefore mental Rela- 
tions; yet thoſe are more eminently 
fo which are called external Denomi- 
ations, that is, Names given 10 
Things, upon Account of ſome Idea 
which the Mind affixes to them, ra- 
ther than for any Thing that really 
belongs to them; as if we ſay, ſuch 
a Building ſtands on the right or the 
left Side of the Road, theſe are mere 
outward D2znominations, which depend 
on turning one's Face this Way or 
that. Of this Kind are technical 


Words, or Terms of Art, which are 
| uſed to ſignify the Manner of our 
Conception of Things ; as if I ſay, 

| | a Hawk 
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& Hawk is a Species of Birds, the Word 
Species is a Logical Term of Art, and 
may be call'd a mental Relation. 

VM. B. Beſides theſe already men- 
tion'd, there are various ſymbolical 
Signs and Repreſentations of Things, 
invented and uſed by Artitts; as the 
Charagers of Algebra, Mufic, &c. 


ys 


CH A; XVI. 
Of the chief Kinds of BEING. 
Q. FNTO how many kinds is Being 
uſually diftingaith'd ? 

A. Into Subftances or Modes; finite, or 
infinite; and natural, artificial, or moral. 

Q. Whar Sorts of Beings are call'd 
Suvflances, and what are Modes? 

A. Every Being that mäy be con- 
ſider'd as ſubfilting of itſelf, is call'd 
Sub ſlance; as an Angel, a Man, a 
Horſe, a Tree, a Stone, an Apple: 
But when we confider it as ſubſiſting 
by means of ſome other Being, 0 
which 
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which it belongs, it is then call'd a 
Mode; as Length, Colour, Shape, 
Wiſdom, Roughneis, Smoothneſs, Sc. 

Q. Can Modes be properly call'd 
Beings & | 

A. When we give them that Name, 
we only mean that they have a zeal 
Exiflence in Nature; though this in- 
deed 1: denied by ſome Philoſophers, 
who from thence are called Nomina- 
As, as thole who maintain the con- 
trary Opinion are call'd Rza/ifts, It 
muſt be granted, however, that Being 
does not belong to Modes in ſo full and 
ſtrong a Senſe as it does to Sub/tances. 
Q. How many Kinds of Sub/arces 
are iheie ? : 

A. Only two that we know of, 
viz, Material and Intelligent; that is, 
either Bodies or Spirits: But the Sub- 
ſtance of Spirits is of ſo nne and ſubtle 


a Texture, as not to be the Object of 
our Senſes. 


4 How 
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. How many Kinds of Modes are 
there ? 
A. They are diſtributed into various 
Kinds, the chief whereof have been 
enumerated and explain'd in Logic, 
(Part 1. Chap. 2.) to which we refer 
the Reader. 


{I 2 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of FixiTE and Ix PIX ITE Beings. 


Q. HAT is meant by the next 
Diſtinction of Beings into 
finite and infinite ? 


| 

| 

A. Finite Beings are thoſe which i 
\ 

/ 


are limited or bounded, either with 

reſpect to their Natures, Parts, Quan 

tity, Qualities, Powers or Duration: 

But thoſe are infinite which are un- 

limited, or have no Bounds. i 

Q. Are all ä either finite or 

anfinite e 
A. Yes, 3 
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A. Yes, either in reſpe& of their 
Quantity or of their Powers, Created 
Spirits are ſaid to be finite, as well as 
Bodies; not as to Quantity. for we 
have no Idea of their Dimenſions; but 
as to their Qualities, their Knowledge, 
their Gocdneſs, and all their Opera- 
tions. They are allowed, however, to 
have an unlimited Duration with re- 
gard to the Future, though not with 
regard to the Paſt; that is, they may 
have no End, though they had a Be- 
ginning: And this Duration is uſually 
call'd Immortality, We commonly call 
$ace infinite, which ſome Philoſophers 
will not allow, making it a mere Nz- 
bility, or the Limit of Exiftence, as Exe 
iltence may be ſaid to limit Nihility. 
Q. Are all Modes either finite or 
in ſini 4e c 
A. No, ſome cannot be call'd 
either; for tho? we can ſay finite or in- 
finite Knowledge, Patience, Length, 
| Breadth, 
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Breadth, Ec. yet we cannot ſay a finite 
or infinite Colour, Roughneſs, (fc. 

Q. How is Gop ſaid to be finite? 

A. With reſpe& to his E/ence, his 
Duration, or his Attributes, The Inh- 
nity of his Effence is his Inmenſity or 
BI Ormipre/ence: The Infinity of his Du- 

ration is his Eternity, without Begin- 
ning and without End: The Infuity 
of his Attributes implies that his Know. 
ledge, Power, Holineſs, Goodneſs, &c. 
are infinite, that is, every way per fed 
in che moſt abſolute Senſe. 

NM B. There is no Medium between 
Finite and Infinite; for what we call In- 
definite is only that of which we know 
not the Limits. 


VI. 
Of NaTuRaL, ARTIFICIAL, and 
Wl Morat Beings. 
þ | Q. FN the laſt place you diſtinguiſhed 
1 'N 1 Beings igto zatural, moral, and 
| arte 
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artificial ; what is the Meaning of 
thoſe Words. 

A. Natural Beings are thoſe which 
have a real and proper Exiſtence, and 
are conſider'd as formed and appointed 
by Gop the Creator; as Spirits, Bo- 
dies, Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fire, Air, 
Water, Light, Senſe, Reaſon, &c, 
| For though ſome of theſe are pro- 
duced by others, as Animals produce 
their own Species, yer GoD is pro- 
perly the Author of them all, either 
immediately, or by the Laws of Na- 
ture he has ordained. 


* Q. Which are artificial Beings? 
"I A. Thoſe which are made by the 
W 


Skill, Contrivance, and Operations of 
Men; as Houſes, Pictures, Gai ments, 
Paper, Propoſitions, Arguments, Sci- 
4 ences, Books, Sc. 

Q. Which do you call moral Be- 
8 ugs? 
7 | A. Thoſe 
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A. Thoſe which relate to the Man- 


ners, Conduct, and Government of intelli- 


gent Creatures, endued with Freedom 
of Will, and under Obligations to par- 
ticular Actions of Duty. Thus Law, 
Virtue, Vice, Sin, Righteouſneſs, Jaſ- 
tice, Injuſtice, Reward, Puniſhment, 
Sc. are call'd moral Beings; but under 
this Conſideration they are only i. 
nn this Manner new Names might 


be given to different Beings, by calling 


them political, mathematical, theological, 
medicinal, &c. as they are treated of in 
the ſeveral Sciences: But theſe had 
better be call'd 4 ferent Ideas than Be- 
ings ; as Rebellion, Allegiance, Trea- | 
ſon, Cc. are political Ideas; Length, 
Breadth, c. are mathematical; and 
Holineſs, Repentance, Sulvacion, oc, 
are tbeolegicat. 


